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| Bm @ The physical accompaniments were 
superb. 


**Far-off three mountain tops 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 
Stood sunset-flashed.” 


@ The cerulean blue of the sky; the un- 
earthly whiteness of fresh fallen snow upon 
the mountain tops; the gleaming gold and 
Nit. green of orange trees; exquisite architec- 
<4 ture and perfect appointments: what a meet- 
ing place for philosophers! 
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@ We could scarcely have been more re- 
mote from the confusions of the world had 
mut we been suspended in the basket ascribed 
' to Socrates, or floating on the pure white 
cloud that drifted across the mountain 
peaks. 


@ But with all these physical advantages 
our conference was as futile as the average prayer- 
meeting, without objective and without result. 


@ The affair might justly have been summed up as © 
a gentle quarrel with the world for being a living, 
changing reality. It refused to sit still long enough 
for a good philosophic portrait and there were few 
mental “movie” cameras brought into requisition. 


€ The grievance seemed to lie in the fact that logic, 
physics, metaphysics, aesthetics and morals are relative 
terms depending upon a plane of reference as indi- 
vidual as the philosophers themselves. This fact called 


for new and living interpretations we would not sum- 
mon to our aid. 


@ We floundered about for static and absolute con- 
cepts in a world not thus organized. We endeavored 
to avoid the struggle with living concepts and this 
with a sort of fundamentalist vigor. Like them in out 
devotion to absolutes, we were impatient with life itself. 


@ We tried to fit static concepts of a mathematico- 
philosophic nature on a non-static and relative world. 
We were pained at the elusiveness of reality that in 
spite of us suggested mysticism. 


@ Some were eager to reject as unreal or non-existent 
whatever ran through the fixed meshes of their phil- 
osophic sieve, forgetful of the fact that there might 
be realities in heaven and in earth not dreamed of in 
their philosophy. 


@ Secluded from the world of reality, we discussed 
“reality” with the effectiveness of medieval monks 
counting the possible number of angels, or was it 
devils, that could dance on the point of a needle. 


€ We went even further. God (if there be a God) 
had apparently created this spot of beauty, and man 
(if he be more than a determined bundle of con- 
scious states) had planned for our comfort. Yet, we 
admitted neither possibility in our deliberations. 


€| The only sharp controversy arose when a less 
sophisticated brother mentioned God and religion, 
but he was immediately silenced with the reminder 
that these concepts represented no debatable reality. 
There was “nothing before the house.” The denial 
was made with an apostolic fervor that suggested the 
denier was not so certain but wanted to be. 


@ Meantime the outside world had run amuck from 
an overdose of false philosophy. Faced with the re- 
naissance of Machiavellianism in a world overwhelmed 
with a new barbarism, savage cruelties, refuges of lies, 


dishonor, broken oaths, and indifference, we fiddled 
with the world aflame. 


@ It is true we argued academically and unconvinc- 
ingly about the possibility of a moral meaning in art 
but not sufficiently to arouse any from their dogmatic 
slumbers to the presence of a living world. 


@ It was a serene, beautiful, and smug philosophical 
pipe-dream. 


@ We burned no end of incense, but to ourselves. 


@ When our genial hosts had aired themselves off 
and cleaned up the “fags” they must have queried 
what it was all about. 


@ Lotus eaters! 
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THE FAITH THAT IS AMERICA 
1 


By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


MERICANISM is a faith, and it is a faith that can- 
not be understood apart from the colonial origins of 
American civilization. A mere three centuries of a growing 
occupation of the continent have not essentially affected the 
fact that the people of America are immigrants, ordering 
their lives in harmony with a conscious colonialism. They 
are people who have transplanted themselves from ancient 
homelands and have set out to build anew; they have done 
this with deliberation and self-trust; and in a certain very 
foundational sense, in doing it they came clean with their 
own lives, and have met themselves face to face. Whether 
the immigration is of 1620 or of 1920 this essential fact 
remains. 

The emigrant from any land necessarily leaves behind 
more than he takes with him. He reduces his baggage to the 
minimum; and this is as true of his mental equipment as it 
is of material possessions. In the old lands, which have per- 
tained to the blood from beyond the dawns of memory, men 
are born into their whole manner of life; their earth is their 
flesh and substance and they are rooted into it beyond their 
imaginings. But even more than the soils of their father- 
lands are the birthrights of their societies: plantings and 
ditchings, the seated monuments of builded towns and 
tombs, the habits of speech and thought, tradition and leg- 
end lived without reflection, policies framed from before 
history, classes that have at best only a doctrinaire sense of 
their own social pretensions or lack of pretension. Such are 
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the possessions which the emigrant half-wittingly abandons. 
In fullest sense they have constituted his civilization; per- 
haps his bonds; certainly most profoundly his life. Now he 
must eye them critically and select from the little that is 
transportable the minimum essentials. He must travel dis- 
encumbered; and this disencumbrance he will name his 
liberty. 

This explains why the word “peasant” has no American 
meaning in American speech. A peasant is an Old World 
man, rooted in his soils, rooted in his class, physically and 
psychically earthed ; in sentiment he is older than his birth; 
he is never a breaker and a maker. The American farmer 
has never taken root after this fashion; his farm is a prop- 
erty, exchangeable like cash; it may be part of the national 
domain, or wealth, but it is not ingrown with the farmer’s 
being; it is a livelihood, not a life. Therefore Americans are 
the most restless of peoples; they shift their abodes more 
readily than do the birds, and they are less constant in their 
returns. All of the nation’s lands are perhaps their home, 
but it is not on account of the soils; it is because of another 
center to life than elder peoples know, another than a landed 
proprietorship. For this reason, too, tombs mean less in 
America; the hand of the dead is not so restraining. 

Necessarily the Old World lands were abandoned by the 
immigrant race, and with the lands the familiar face and 
imagery of Nature, the moors and heaths and downs, the 
tidelands and the hills. But more than the physical loss was 
that of the sense of association with the deeds and thoughts 
of times past which forms the deep-cast anchorage of a 
civilization. History in the unwritten sense and art living 
out of the years, these with the myriad of unquestioned 
custom—manners of the high as of the low—lay in the 
backlands, untransportable. The American, in his newer 
home, was left well-nigh trimmed to the raw, with the whole 
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business of life razed for another beginning, so that it is 
small wonder that his cousin of the parent lands have come, 
even after three hundred years, to look upon him as a 
barbarian, blessed with no more than some possibilities of 
culture, and these remote. 

It is true that he did not come utterly without harness. 
Some baggage perforce he brought, and it is with this that 
he has set the foundations of his New World life. He 
brought tools— iron, power, and coined measures; and it is 
through these that he has graduated into his knowledge of 
mills, of mechanics, and of money, and has staked his one 
impressive claim to international station. The axe and the 
spade, the anvil and the plow, have built our nation we 
proudly say, and we flaunt their emblems in the heraldry of 
our states; and upon them we write grandiose glosses in 
the form of national transportation, blaring factory cities, 
huge power dams, continental reclamations, and inter- 
oceanic canals; and even we ourselves are satisfied to point 
to these and speak of them as our civilization. But innerly 
we know that the immigrant father brought more than the 
tools that were to implement his mechanic genius. He 
brought, for example, his religion, with all its implication 
of social structure and moral principle—a capital upon 
which we live even in irreligious hours, as is today’s. It is 
true that religion as it came was also pared to essentials: 
the pageantry and poetry of cathedral rituals, like the 
pomps of aristocratic societies, have never struck into the 
uncritical impulses of our religious life; they are not Ameri- 
can. Yet if one is to understand the bonds which make us 
a people, and not a mere aggregation, he will realize that of 
these the least giving, the cement most secure, is a complex- 
ity of faiths—faiths in the rights of individual souls, in the 
sovereign sanity of the public voice, in the providential 
guidance of our national destinies, resting directly upon 
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our Old World heritage of Christianity. Men of superficial 
understanding make mock of the motto upon our national 
coins; actually it summarizes this legacy, “In God we trust.” 

These then are two, tools and faiths, of the elements in 
the shaping of Americanism transported out of Europe into 
America. A third is the printed word. Were there to be 
planned an interplanetary migration such as Mr. Wells has 
fancied, next to tools a selection of books would be the in- 
dispensable baggage. It was so in the making of America. 
At least one book came with the Pilgrims, and there were 
colonial libraries, and book-read men among the fathers of 
our country. As compared with musical instruments or 
works of art, to say nothing of the habits that go with these, 
books are readily transportable, so that it is no marvel that 
in the expression of its sentiments America became first of 
all literate, and has come to ascribe an almost fetich char- 
acter to the merest elements of literacy. The other arts have 
lagged in destitution down to our day, and even in our own 
hour an American musician or painter is received by his own 
only after he has been, as it were, awarded his diploma by a 
EKuropean reception; it is still to Europe that we turn for 
the maéstro. In letters our independence, while minor, is 
yet an independence; and in the broader field of current 
expression we are far on the way toward creating a national 
language. 

The result of this concentration of intellectual expres- 
sion in the domain of the word is an intensely verbal char- 
acter of our thought, and in politics too often verbosity of 
utterance: our Daniel Websters and William Jennings 
Bryans, our substitutions of slogans for reasoning, our 
flair for captions. This is on the cruder and more shared 
side; but even where the expression is cleaner and subtler 
there remains in the American mind an amazing faith in 
the reliability of the word, of discourse and its symbols. It 
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is mainly in this sense that we are a reasoning people, 
depending heavily upon the formula and the joining to- 
gether of words as somehow the essential of thought, and 
leaving ourselves freely suspicious if not oblivious of all 
those sharper sagacities upon which a more mature mind 
will rely. Our humor is largely of such character, verbal, 
not situational like that of Punch; and in our social life it is 
verbal feeling that has given us nearly our whole under- 
standing of law. For us even more than for other peoples 
the word is the law. 

The conception of law as a writing certainly issues from 
the antiquity of civilization, and the wordy craft of legal 
interpreters is even older than the Roman courts and codes. 
Nevertheless the Old World has never lost its vivid sense of 
the law as a social wisdom or a time-matured sagacity 
which serves to bind and bond a people irrespective of its 
writing. For the Greeks the unwritten laws were more 
stringent than the written, and the Romans made definite 
place in their legal practice for the inveterate customs of 
societies and the natural rights of mankind. The constitu- 
tion of England is a national habit rather than a formulated 
document, and is accordingly difficult for an American to 
understand; and indeed in the Old World generally the 
sense of a sovereign necessity as the compulsion of expressed 
law is present to a degree which we do not know, whether 
the sanction be a popular or an autocratic will; for the Old 
World peoples have never relinquished their deep-set aware- 
ness that inscribed laws are but the formulations of time- 
developed character and custom. 

But in America, while this consciousness of the unwrit- 
ten foundations of law was not and could not be eliminated, 
its tremendous imperative has been vastly diminished; in 
large part, with other cultural heritage, it was left behind 
in Europe; and, aided and abetted by that reliance upon the 
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word which has been not only our resource but also sign of 
our poverty, this loss has given rise to a legalism peculiar 
to ourselves. Whereas other societies have, as it were, grown 
into consciousness of their political codes, and thence devel- 
oped their formulation, we have built upon our codes, as 
from a foundation. The Compact of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
already exemplifies both a sense for document and a faith 
that words can shape societies, — a sense and a faith which 
are found again in the Biblical sanctions of the Puritan 
theocracy or in the reliance of the Mormon State upon the 
wordy revelations of its prophet. A not dissimilar role is 
played by the royal charters that gave legal underpinning 
to the several Colonies; all of them, in idea, built upon the 
terms of their grants. It is small wonder that legal reason 
became verbal reason, and that when in America a national 
establishment was undertaken it rested its cause formally 
upon a document, a Declaration, and later put into terms 
its Constitution. In view of this background it is not un- 
natural that our sense of the word has become almost a 
superstition, or that we should have made of your “John 
Hancock” the vivid symbol of the emphatic will of the free 
citizen. At both extremes, national and individual, we have 
become literate, and we have tended to make of our letters 
spells. The words of the Constitution are sacrosanct; appeal 
to emotion; veneration for it is political ritual. We have 
forgotten that it is only the character of the citizen that 
gives it meaning, that the nature of Americans is the true 
foundation of American institutions; we have forgotten 
that constitutions, as Plato said, do not grow upon trees or 
rocks, but spring from the moral dispositions of the mem- 
bers of the state. At times, certainly, we seem also to have 
forgotten the penetrating wisdom of Washington’s ap- 
praisement: “The basis of our political system is the right 
of the people to make and alter their constitutions of govern- 
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ment: but the constitution which at any time exists, till 
changed by an authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all.” Between this statement of fact and 
sense and the verbal idolatry of the document to which we 
yield ourselves lie whole seas of understanding. 

iM 

The immigrants who have created America came into 
the country stripped for action. A handiness with their 
tools, certain deep-set moral and social impulses hallowed 
by religious sanctions, a sense for the enounced word made 
the stronger in that print had to carry the main burden of 
the portable culture of their elder civilization, these formed 
the important equipment brought to the New World from 
the Old. But the new lands immediately demanded newer 
exercises of all three, and it was up from these that Ameri- 
can culture developed. 

The earliest call was for work. No sooner were the 
colonial shores reached than the job was at hand, and it was 
all-engrossing. There was no capital of shelters or of clear- 
ings, or contented countrysides or of manorial abodes, that 
might invite either an idling aristocracy or sun-loving 
beggars. Everywhere primary needs called for the energies 
of primary man; and, in spite of a few efforts to acclimatize 
feudal privilege, nothing of the sort ever gained hold upon a 
population which was speedily indurated to the idea that 
industry alone could justify the man: the Adam who delved 
and the Eve who span were no longer conceived to be con- 
demned to their labors as a sign of moral reprobation; 
rather in their work lay their virtues, and usefulness, effi- 
ciency and output became our primary nominations to merit. 
This continued so long as America continued to feel the im- 
pelling presence of undeveloped frontiers; it persists today 
as a taut strand in our national fibre. Such phrases as the 
“dignity of labor” or the “right to a job,” although they 
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have been made handles to political abuse and have never, 
in a social measure, been critically analyzed, are still ex- 
plosives of sentiment. We respect only the busy man; even 
meaningless industry is lauded; and our cheers go to the 
ideal of the “strenuous life,’ whether of gangster or presi- 
dent. We are a free people, but the freedom for which we 
are passionate is freedom to work. 

This sense of the bonded relationship of job and justice, 
of toil as being pay more than penalty, could hardly have 
come about had it not been for the fact that in America 
men’s toils have been creative—not only of holdings but 
even more of social rewards and vital returns. Rousseau 
puts the beginnings of social inequality in the impulses of 
that first individual who fenced in a bit of the wilderness 
and said, “This is mine!”—a Romulus ploughing his defiant 
boundary. But in America, where for nine generations 
there have been ‘“‘claims” open to all, the result has been 
more a fortification of the sense of ‘‘equality of opportun- 
ity” than of a social distinction based upon prior rights. 
Our demands for political equality have certainly leaned 
heavily upon this roomy feeling of economic equality, sub- 
ject only to the test of manhood, which so long as the roomi- 
ness seemed real served to blind us to other issues which 
now that we feel the horizons narrowing, the trap tighten- 
ing, are startling us into a new sense of peril. “Labor and 
capital” have at last come into a warfare which has little 
reason in their proclaimed causes, but very much reason 
indeed in the psychical change that is transforming our 
sense of the meaning and dignity of work here in America. 
Upon our ability to interpret anew the meaning of life’s 
activities hangs our destiny. 

From the conquest of the continent two other qualities 
that key into American character get their American color. 
One of these is the individualism which we like to call stal- 
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wart. Partly this is the belligerent self-assertion of the 
unenslaved “natural’’ man—the “Don’t tread on me,” of 
the rattlesnake flag. This, however, is common to all except 
servile peoples. In America individualism has a more posi- 
tive pole; it takes the form of a willingness, and even an 
eagerness to assume responsibilities: we are an executive 
people rather than a judicial, and we prize initiative as 
proof of our independence more than the cool reasonable- 
ness of a reflective mind. In brief, while we have acquired a 
keen sense of self-reliance we have made little headway in 
the not less fundamental art of self-understanding. It is 
this which gives to us that aspect of childishness that 
amuses our European cousins, and at the same time devel- 
ops in our utterance more skill in profanity than in poetry; 
expletives are ready on our lips, and in philosophy quite 
naively we are out and out pragmatists. At the extreme, 
titles to property are regarded as titles to power, “God- 
given”; your magnate conceives himself as a boss, and he 
corrugates his brows and clamps his jaws in a kind of 
ecstacy of self-asseveration, giving to your extreme 
“stalwart” the very features of his cartoon. 

But the secure institution evoked by American individu- 
alism, and its finest gift, is the American home. Just as 
every state is modelled upon the souls of its citizens, some 
tyrannical, others free, so every people creates its homes 
after the nature of its citizens. In America, the backbone of 
every household is the image of a “homestead,” in which the 
self-reliance of every member and at the same time the 
accord of all in their enterprise was imposed by the neces- 
sities of life: the household was a vital unit before commun- 
ity or state could make itself felt. This was a condition, 
affecting every man, woman and child, and so intrinsically 
coloring them with its sentiment that not all the assaulting 
forces of the industrial transformation, and a consequent 
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social disintegration, have as yet seriously shattered it. All 
our vaguely defined “standards of living” and all social 
programs and panaceas assume the home as the real object 
of their protection, and picture the American as castled 
within it. What more it means than as an institution, what 
as the stronghold of privacy, guardian of liberties of speech 
and thought and action, fountain of idealism, is beyond 
computation. Only in the history of American families can 
be found its definition. 

In the American family is already broached the second 
of the coloring qualities which have given to the American 
his complexion. Neighborliness is more or less at odds with 
individualism but the two are twins of the one frontier. 
Here again the impulsion came not from the lash of the 
overseer nor from the heavy sense of custom, but from the 
necessities of the enterprise: if the continent were to be 
cleared at all only neighbors would perform the task. The 
virtues that pertain to neighborliness are hospitality, good 
fellowship, generosity, cooperation, and underlying all these 
a very permeating sense of essential comradeship. These 
were powerful traits in our frontier life; they are indelible 
in the Americanism of today. For if the Yankee has been 
known for his notions and inventions, the Southerner for 
his lively sentiments, certainly the Westerner has been not 
less marked by his cheerful sharing with those in need and 
his readiness to plunge in where help is called for. Com- 
bined, these yield the prime virtues of the Americans, and 
they go very far toward explaining both his political and 
his business sense. Where they fall short, and where he 
most fails, is in an anchorage of understanding: for your 
inventive man may even defraud himself; the impulsive 
man, after the first flash, may laugh off matters that are 
matters of principle; and the man careless in his greetings 
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finds in deception a speedy introduction to prejudice. These 
qualities, too, are American. 

Nevertheless, up from our self-reliant individualism and 
our hearty neighborliness has arisen the most significant 
general trait of American character—the real explanation 
both of our life as a nation and our hopes as a people. This 
is our faith in one another, in the known associate and in 
the stranger. Good faith it should be called, for we believe in 
the grounded goodness of our fellows. It is of course true 
that faith is the cement of most societies, but this by no 
means holds everywhere in like measures. There are class- 
states and junta-ruled states and tyrannical states and 
states ruled by soviets: all of them rigid, all with their 
pariahs. Democracies alone aim at society in which the man 
shall be the integer, and human nature count as universal; 
and among democracies none can justly claim this as more 
characteristic than America. A man’s trust in a man is 
dogmatic in our social habit; it is, for example, ‘business 
confidence” wherever this may be expressed as a generali- 
zation; and again it is the full explanation of the absence 
both of violence and of rancor in our politics—oft noted; 
probably the bent of the American to think of his polities 
along with his sports is but another phase of his refusal 
seriously to mistrust anyone. He feels singularly at ease 
with his own. Even strangers, or foreign attitudes, he 
cannot readily suspect, — which accounts for our interna- 
tional incompetency, no doubt, and also for our maudlin 
attitude towards crime. For that we are prone to give our 
trust without judgment is everywhere socially obvious. 

But what most vividly illustrates the American faith in 
American humanity is our belief in education. No equally 
great nation has ever yet gambled so hugely upon the edu- 
cability of all of its people. By education, be it remembered, 
we Americans mean liberal education, an education which 
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is genuinely a freeing of the individual from personal bias, 
and in the direction of a power of public judgment such as 
can be honorably expressed by the exercise of the ballot, its 
symbol. America has staked its institutional life upon the 
possibilities of opening the gates of understanding, in this 
public sense, to virtually its entire citizenship, its entire 
population. Of this supreme faith, our public schools are 
the testimony; and apart from a perception of the intens- 
ity of our faith in them there can be no comprehension of 
American institutions. More than any other great interest 
the schools remain committed to the hands of the local 
communities. So far every effort to nationalize education 
has met with quick rebuff, as if Americans realized that in 
their local control lay the final assurance of maintained 
liberties. The schools are the nurseries of freedom, and 
although the exigencies of our political and economic life 
have pulled inexorably toward nationalism, in the schools— 
by a sort of instinctive hold upon the rudder of our culture 
—we have clung to local self-government. Certainly, none 
can say that as yet our faith is justified, or that our schools 
have given us any complete assurance of their eventual suc- 
cess. Much points in an opposite direction; and there are 
rather clear indications that the raising of a level of liberal- 
izing literacy in the whole population is at a cost of the 
obliteration of the peaks and measures of our culture. 
Nevertheless the task is not finished; few can be found will- 
ing to relinquish it; it is still our faith, and it looks to the 
future. 

This forward gaze is what most we mean by the pioneer- 
ing spirit, and is indeed the final and climacteric quality 
given to American man by his New World. We have dis- 
cumbered ourselves of much out of the past; our gaze is 
intensely toward the future. Failure to perceive this radical 
difference in the orientation of life gives account of the 
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inability of so many Europeans to grasp America’s mean- 
ing. The men of Europe judge us by what they see, and 
they are doubtless justified if they see little that is not bar- 
barian. But we judge ourselves by what we hope and mean 
to achieve, and perhaps, even if but half consciously, by that 
impulsive vitality of our life which Aristotle might have 
called its entelechy, meaning thereby a reality uniting 
source and destiny in the active reality of the “going con- 
cern.” It is as this, as a going concern, that we know 
ourselves, and trusting in one another, move with confidence 
into our future. 

Perchance there is one further factor in this faith, which 
is described by our national motto. No one can question that 
we have so far attained none of the classical unities of either 
civilization or of life. We know nothing of serenity and 
repose, little of beauty, less of self-understanding; as a 
people we are many; as a national team we do not always 
pull together. But we profoundly believe that our guiding 
destiny is pulling us together, and that in time we shall 
have made upon the face of this earth such an impress as 
great and noble civilizations have made in the past, and 
that our impression shall be second to none that has been. 
This is the final meaning of HF pluribus unum. 

III. 

Every generalization is framed with neglect of detail, 
so that no generalization tells a whole truth. This is par- 
ticularly in evidence where the subject is a people, for a 
people is living and varied in modes which fit few uni- 
versals. A people, being formed of persons, possesses a con- 
figuration more than a pattern; it is like a country, marked 
by features which become endeared to its inhabitants al- 
though they are rarely noted in the physiographer’s reports. 
It is in like manner that the American must be known; his 
quality is lost when he is generalized. 
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Nevertheless, we should fall wide of the mark to deny 
that he possesses both a national complexion and a national 
soul. Americans individually are persons, but collectively 
they are subject for a recognizable portrait. Every people 
shapes for itself its own ideal portrait, which even in physi- 
cal guise it comes to approximate. A French face is appar- 
ent in any congregation of Frenchmen, and some Nordics 
even regard their characteristic features as detectable by 
mensuration. But the more penetrating portraitures— 
since the forms of life are the expression of its energies— 
are to be found in racial and national heroes, the exemplars 
of a people’s ideals. Abraham and Achilles have shaped 
racial destinies; Caesar has given attitudes along with en- 
signs and eagles to Kaisers; a tonsure, a queue, a trim of 
beard or mustache, a line of the nostril, has become as the 
flaunted banner of a man’s and of a people’s nature. Uncle 
Sam, divested of his cartoon, sets the American style: lean- 
jawed, determined, yet with a Quixotic quirk of the eyes and 
lips, with “‘a deal of give and take about the lower part of 
his face,” as an apt Irishwoman puts it; there is more than 
a passing convention in his characterization. When the first 
contingent of American soldiers arrived in Paris in 1917 
the women on the walks were heard to murmur, “How they 
are ugly!” and the American who overheard looked with a 
sudden sense of self-revelation at the rangy raw-boned 
bodies, trained down to tendon, and the rugged features of 
the swinging troopers. “They are all Lincolns,” she gasped, 
“and beautiful as Lincoln was beautiful!” 

Washington, first our idol, possessed the qualities, but 
with a courtly dignity that remembered the older world of 
England and held him aloof, the more distantly as time 
passed. But Abraham Lincoln filled all the qualities which 
a people’s instinct called for in their national hero, and 
history drew the curtain for their display. Certainly the 
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physical form, with no taint of aristocratic suavities, put 
the heroic into a new mold; but far beyond the physical, 
what has been both the inspiration and the despair of 
America’s sculptors, and rightly their problem, are the 
qualities of character which that form expresses—qualities 
that have come to be the most prized, therefore widely- 
present, of American traits: strength without hardness, 
humor without bitterness, kindliness implying no loss of 
Sagacity, practical sense, and underlying all the “homeli- 
ness” which is Lincoln’s most frequent epithet and his most 
endearing praise, for it refers not to a trait of feature but 
to a spirit which for Americans is beautiful. “Plain living 
and high thinking,” is another American’s phrase, hitting 
close to the bull’s-eye, though still not adequate to that 
preference for the unpretentious, that feeling for familiar 
understandings, and a zest in serious thought when it pre- 
sents problems, which go far in guiding our activities. 
Probably our detestation of all forms of snobbishness 
(which strikes us as a crustacean withdrawal from life) 
is the obverse of our love for the quality of our Lincoln. 
Actually it is personalities that define the genuine Amer- 
ica, and it is no mere indulgence of fancy to affirm that the 
prime constitution of our country is figured far less in the 
words of documents than it is in our national fun. The 
“comics” of our Sunday editions, the inimitable “Micky 
Mouse” of the movie show, most of all surely the intimate 
humor of the cartoon covers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and their kind, these spring from perennially inward 
motives, and they play out into a scroll of American life 
that seldom loses its sparkle. What is fundamental is that 
the wit is never cutting; we are dull to insult, intending 
none; if we are sometimes over-familiar it is from no dis- 
courtesy; our good will is spontaneous and uncritical. 
Of course these qualities scatter among individuals; few 
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are wholly of the pattern build. There are again groups and 
types that do not fit into the picture, and at times deliberate 
there are distinct efforts to implant the alien. But the inter- 
esting fact is that the American stock has so far shown its 
power to compete with and throw off uncongenial social 
forms and traits; it is like a blood-stream which immunizes 
itself to foreign exposures, thereby demonstrating its own 
health. Where, for example, are the vestiges in American 
life of the Tory spirit of Revolutionary days? Where can 
fascism flourish in America? or, with all our talk, what tide 
of American workmen is likely to go bolshevik? If we are 
to renounce our temperamental liberties this will at least be 
done in a language which we can call our own. It is of 
course true that with the fading out of the frontier the most 
powerful agency of Americanization has disappeared; 
neither by mingling with an already American population 
nor by the nature of their enterprise have immigrants, of 
recent times, been assimilated so readily as were earlier 
generations of comers; and cities have been formed out of 
the gluts. This has been a peril, giving rise to sectors of alien 
thought and culture. It is also true that with the super- 
individual mechanization of our civilization the old sense of 
mastery over tools is being replaced by tool-slaveries, wip- 
ing out individualism and independence: the machine has 
mastered the man, socially speaking, and has worked to 
militarize and even to embattle society. A like complexifi- 
cation assails our intellectual life; rotes of words become 
ready substitutes for thinking, and indeed it is quite absurd 
to expect, not the average but even the exceptional citizen 
to vote intelligently the documents which are placed in his 
hands at the polls: more and more we delegate our right of 
judgment. These are imminent dangers besetting the Amer- 
ican way. But certainly also they do not spell ruin. There 
are forces in a civilization, as in life, causing it constantly 
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to right itself in its courses. Populations adjust themselves 
to their terrain, and in the long run to the most vigorous 
and healthy body of thought with which they come in con- 
tact, — our ideal of political persuasion through participa- 
tion. Likewise machinery left to itself wastes away in rust; 
it is valuable only as mastered, and mind alone can master 
it. And of political absurdities they are tolerated chiefly 
because of the element of sport which colors our political 
attitudes; when issues become grave thelightnessdisappears. 

The creed of Americanism is simple in statement but 
subtle in meaning. It stands first for a man’s right to activ- 
ity, to work, and primarily because Americans ardently 
believe that human life is a business justifying the full 
employment of our energies: “life is earnest.” It stands 
for a man’s right to stand in his own shoes and to paddle his 
own canoe; and by this we mean, for that liberty which 
assumes obligation for deeds and meets the consequences of 
action. Thirdly it stands for a clear comprehension of the 
fact that titles to holdings proceed from society, past and to 
come, and that material goods are but loans for a lifetime; 
and this means belief alike in individual integrity and in 
social justice. But underlying all of these, inspiration of our 
energies and fountain of our optimism, Americanism stands 
for a glowing faith in our fellow men, as kindly, helpful, 
humane, companionable. We believe in one another. This 
explains a certain carelessness in our politics, as again it 
explains our jealous devotion to education and our strong 
sense of a Destiny committed to our hands. Also it explains 
our almost passionate devotion to a democracy of free 
persons, and our sense that in the personable natures of 
the men, women and children about us is our essential 
Constitution. 


THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF EXPERIMENT 


By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

VERY experiment,” said a chemist recently, “has 

a purpose; and I do not wish to undertake this 
experiment without knowing what its purpose is.” In so 
saying, the chemist implied that every experiment is rela- 
tive to its presuppositions. Not all scientists or philosophers 
are conscious of the presuppositions of experiment. In view 
of the great progress and achievements of experimental 
method, it is almost inevitable that there should have arisen 
what Ralph Barton Perry has called “the cult of science,” 
which is no less dogmatic than any other orthodoxy and no 
less sensitive about close examination into its foundations. 
Happily this dogmatism does not interfere to any appre- 
ciable extent with the success of the experiments carried on 
by the dogmatist, but unhappily it interferes rather seri- 
ously with his interpretation of the relations of his experi- 
ments to the rest of human experience. It is not necessary 
that every experimentalist be a metaphysician; but if 
human culture is to survive worthfully, or is to achieve 
unity, it is important that no worker in any field should 
assume an attitude which tends to prevent him or others 
from grasping the meaning of his work. 

In the interests of the cultural unity toward which phi- 
losophy has always striven as its ideal goal, the problem of 
the presuppositions of experiment should be carefully in- 
vestigated. The present essay is not meant as a complete or 
exhaustive treatment of this vast field. An adequate study 
would require the cooperation of experimentalists from 
several fields (as different as physics, biology, psychology, 
and education) with a group of philosophers representing 
various points of view. The suggestions that follow are 
tentative hypotheses subject to correction. They are offered 
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with the purpose of opening discussion and stimulating 
further investigation, not with the aim of solving the prob- 
lem once for all. 

At the outset we should define what we mean by experi- 
ment. An experiment in the strict scientific sense is a series 
of exact observations carried out under controlled and 
repeatable conditions, with the purpose of discovering veri- 
fiable laws. In a less rigid, more pragmatic sense, an 
experiment may be said to be an attempt by trial and error 
to discover what will work for some desired end. In which- 
ever sense we use the word, experiment can go only under 
numerous presuppositions, some few of which we shall pro- 
ceed to mention without any pretense of completeness. 

First of all, an experiment presupposes an experi- 
menter, some person or self. If by the wondrous workings of 
impersonal chance, a laboratory were to spring into being, 
rows of properly labeled bottles be filled with the necessary 
chemicals, and the chemicals were spontaneously to mingle 
so as to produce a reaction just such as occurs in an experi- 
ment, we should have all of the apparatus and physical 
content of an experiment, and yet there would be no experi- 
ment. No observations would be made, no laws inferred, no 
desired ends achieved; no verification could occur without a 
verifier. Without the scientist no science; without the in- 
ventor, no inventions; without the experimenter, no experi- 
ment. A self is a priori necessary to an experiment. 

Secondly, the unity of the self is essential. The mere 
presence of a human organism with flashes of consciousness 
is not enough. From the first inception of the experiment 
to its very end the same unitary self must be in control. If 
an experiment were duly begun and the experimenter then 
suffered amnesia or developed multiple personalities, the per- 
sonality which took the place of the normal one would know 
nothing of what the experiment was for and what the facts 
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meant. The mind that planned the beginning of the experi- 
ment must be there to judge it at the end, or else the experi- 
ment has no continuous meaning. This, of course, should 
not be taken in purely an individualistic sense to mean that 
many selves may not codperate in a common experiment. 
But if they do, either all or at least one must know the whole 
plan and course of the experiment; and for any subordinate 
codperator to fulfil the least part in it, he must be able to 
grasp the whole of that part as a unitary self. If the same 
self be not present in all stages, there is no relevance in the 
observations and no meaningful inference from them. A 
distinguished psychological experimentalist once displayed 
to the writer a sphygmograph tracing with the half-playful, 
half-serious remark, “‘Here is something worth more than 
all your philosophical speculations. Here is a fact.” “Yes,” 
was the awed reply, “I know it; but a mind must tell what 
the fact means.” “That,” confessed the experimentalist, “‘is 
the Dickens of it.” 

In addition to an experimenter who is a unitary self 
there must be, thirdly, the observed data of the experiment. 
These data, in order to be available to the experimenter 
and to be of any scientific value, must enjoy the status of 
being present to consciousness. Only the data of conscious- 
ness can be investigated. The unexperienced parts of an 
experiment are unknown and incalculable until they are 
experienced. Thus all experimental data must be conscious 
data. This is equally true of experiments in introspective 
psychology and of experiments in physics. The apparatus 
of a physical experiment may, it is true, for some time dur- 
ing the course of the experiment be unobserved. But when 
the apparatus is set up and when the end result has occur- 
red, the data must be observed and so must be data for 
consciousness. Otherwise, no one will know that an experi- 
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ment has occurred; in fact, in the proper sense, no experi- 
ment at all will have occurred. 

As has already necessarily been assumed tacitly, there 
must be fourthly a purpose, in accordance with the remark 
of the chemist quoted at the outset. Aimless behavior is not 
experiment, and no science would ever arise from such 
behavior. It is true that a science may be suddenly stimu- 
lated to purposive thought and experiment by the accidental 
fall of an apple; but until the purpose is born no science 
and no experiment can set it. What Kant called “blindes 
empirisches Herumgreifen” (blind empirical groping) is 
pitiful; it is not experiment. Purpose defines the problem 
of the experiment and thus sets its goal; purpose discovers 
and utilizes the proper means for the achieving of the end. 
Thus purpose evaluates the experiment intrinsically and 
also organizes the available instrumental values so that 
they will become contributory to the solution of the problem 
which the experimenter is seeking to solve. Purpose is a 
principle of relevance, like God in Whitehead’s philosophy. 
Every experiment must utilize instruments and materials 
or data that are relevant to the end in view. Experiment is 
throughout a purposive process. It presupposes the validity 
of purpose. 

Fifthly, experiment presupposes the validity of reason. 
Unless logically cogent deductions can be made from an 
experiment, it has accomplished nothing. If the experiment 
leads to results from which nothing rational can be inferred, 
either the experiment was a failure or some new hypothesis 
must be devised on which the facts of the experiment can 
be explained and on the basis of which future experience 
can be predicted. Nature properly consulted always gives a 
rational response; this is a presupposition of all experiment. 
The presupposition does not mean that facts can be deduced 
from pure reason. No one, Hegel as little as his critics, 
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has seriously meant to maintain such a thesis, despite the 
erroneous astronomical prediction which Hegel made in his 
early days and which is better known than all of his most 
profound insights into truth. The error of a reasoner does 
not invalidate reason. As long as the mind of man is a mind 
and as long as man uses experimental method, no true 
experiment can ever invalidate reason; for if reason were 
invalidated, experiments would all be irrational and mean- 
ingless. Even a psychological experiment tending to show 
that a certain type of supposed reasoning is mere rationali- 
zation rests solidly on the validity of reason. For if all 
reason be rationalization, then the inferences from this par- 
ticular experiment fall under the same curse and are no 
more than wishful “thobbing,”’ a finding of groundless 
grounds to support the unsupportable desire for the dis- 
crediting of reason. Some years ago in his presidential 
address before the American Philosophical Association, 
Ralph Barton Perry made a manful plea for rationality 
with a just protest against the debasing of the word that is 
involved in the current psychological rise of “‘rationaliza- 
tion.” Be that as it may, the validity of reason is a pre- 
supposition of all possible experiments. 

The experimenter, however, cannot conduct his experi- 
ment with purpose and reason unless, sixthly, the presuppo- 
sition of memory be granted. It is necessary to say a word 
in definition of memory, because most psychological dis- 
cussions of memory at the present time tend to identify it 
either with its neural basis or with the mere reinstatement 
of a past experience. The neural basis of memory is, of 
course, important, but it is irrelevant to the presuppositions 
of experiment. In a sense, of course, the neural basis must 
obviously be presupposed, but it is not a direct factor in the 
experiment. It is like the equally necessary and equally 
irrelevant fact that the experimenter must eat and sleep. 
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Not the neural basis of memory, nor even the fact that past 
experiences are reinstated is the essence of memory. Mem- 
ory consists of the fact that present experiences are recog- 
nized as like past experiences and as referring to them. It 
is this essential factor of recognition (which is a unique 
phase of the feeling of familiarity) that functions in experi- 
ment. Throughout an experiment, the experimenter must 
remember what he is doing. He must remember the original 
problems and conditions of the experiment in order to know 
whether the results confirm or refute the initial hypothesis. 
He must remember facts external to the experiment in 
order to determine the significance and the novelty of his 
results. If he recalls without recognizing, he is helpless, for 
then he will not know whether the materials suggested to 
his mind are relevant to this experiment or to some other. 
Memory in its true form of recognition is, therefore, essen- 
tial both to the conduct and also to the interpretation of 
the experiment. Only if memory be presupposed may we 
assert that the problem solved by the experiment is the one 
that was intended to be solved. 

Since all experiments are processes, seventhly, all ex- 
periments presuppose time. It is true that experiment does 
not presuppose a metaphysical theory of time, but only its 
phenomenal reality. Even Dunne’s peculiar experiments 
with time that introduce the most weird and catastrophic 
possibilities regarding prediction and freedom, nevertheless 
rest on the experienced reality of time and would be mean- 
ingless without them. Not only is time presupposed, but, 
to use Eddington’s phrase, the flight of its arrow in one 
direction is presupposed. It moves from past through pres- 
ent into future. It is irreversible, as Dr. Benjamin Van 
Riper showed in his essay in the Bowne memorial volume 
(Studies in Theology and Philosophy, edited by E.C.Wilm). 
Experiment cannot prove or disprove the validity of mem- 
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ory or time for experience. In order to determine the cor- 
rectness or normality of this or that memory, the general 
validity of memory must be assumed and used in the experi- 
ment. In order to determine the exact time of any event, 
say an eclipse, the observational data on which the calcula- 
tions are based must be given in time, and the validity of 
the temporal series must be taken for granted. No time, no 
experiment. 

Kighthly, all experiments must presuppose that there is 
an objective world. We cannot even assert with any sense 
that we are experimenting on purely subjective introspec- 
tive data unless we set the subject over against an object. 
We do not know what inside means except in contrast with 
outside. As these statements imply, not all experiments 
need deal with the objective external world directly. We 
may experiment on hallucinations, illusions, the subcon- 
scious, or what you will, but the reality of the objective 
world is always presupposed as a standard of reference to 
determine the difference between veridical and illusory 
perception, or to discover the sources of stimulation of the 
subconscious. 

Experiment, ninthly, presupposes society. Since every 
self attains maturity and intelligence only in society, the 
social assumption is obvious. The experimenter always uses 
the results of previous experimenters as far as they are 
available, speaks their language, shares their methods and 
instruments. He also communicates his results to others as 
a part of the verification of his conclusions, and usually 
applies them to social ends. | 

Such are the main presuppositions of experiment. There 
must be an experimenter who is a unitary self, there must 
be the observable data of consciousness, purpose, recogni- 
tion of the validity of reason, memory and time, and 
acknowledgment of an objective world and of society. These, 
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at least, constitute an a priori framework which the most 
empirical experimenter can never deny without denying his 
right to experiment. Other presuppositions may have been 
overlooked. If those mentioned be necessary assumptions, 
this essay might almost have been entitled ‘‘Personalistic 
Presuppositions of Experiment,” but this was not done lest, 
to quote Berkeley, “it give offense.” But offensive or not, 
the truth is that experimentalism presupposes many of the 
main principles of personalism. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST METAPHYSICS 


By HERBERT L. SEARLES 


OGICAL Positivism may be thought of as the latest 

phase of a perennial positivistic revolt against 
metaphysics, or as a revolt in its own right, by reason of its 
rigorous logical method of excluding metaphysics from the 
field of philosophy. Previous anti-metaphysical movements 
have been motivated by a variety of underlying principles, 
but with a common purpose, and each has exerted its influ- 
ence upon the present form of positivism. 

Hume’s scepticism of metaphysics was primarily episte- 
mological. Following Locke’s lead he too sought to inquire 
into “the powers and capacities of the human mind for such 
remote and abstruse questions.” This inquiry resulted in 
his famous dichotomy of all reasoning into, “‘reasoning con- 
cerning number,” and, “experimental reasoning,” with all 
else rejected as “sophistry and illusion.” Experimental 
knowledge is relative because based upon the law of cause 
and effect, which law is attained neither a priori nor on 
empirical grounds. 

Comte’s positivism was motivated by a desire for social 
and political reform, and had as a background the growing 
science of the preceding century. His anti-metaphysical 
doctrine is found in the Law of the Three Stages, the meta- 
physical being a necessary transition from the theological 
to the final positive stage. In the metaphysical stage activi- 
ties are referred to entities, substances, essences, natures, 
and personifications of abstract forces. The final ‘positive 
philosophy, which has now arrived, leaves the metaphysical 
stage behind. It includes both the abstract methods of the 
mathematical sciences, and the methods of scientific re- 
search in the discovery of laws. 


Pragmatism began by raising the question of the mean- 
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ing of concepts. With Peirce the pragmatic principle was 
used as a means of making our ideas clear, and with James, 
as a method of avoiding metaphysical systems and solving 
metaphysical paradoxes. Both meaning and truth are re- 
ferred to future consequences for vertification. In its most 
recent phase this is known as the operational theory of 
meaning. These anti-metaphysical movements are marked 
by a common devotion to empiricism; their differences are 
mainly due to the type of current doctrine against which 
they rebelled and the coloring derived from the philosophic 
atmosphere in which they flourished. Logical Positivism 
has felt the direct influence of each of these previous move- 
ments, not only upon its negation of metaphysics, but upon 
certain fundamental points of positive doctrine. 

In this paper it will be possible to indicate only in the 
briefest outline the major principles of this latest revolt 
against metaphysics, as a basis for criticism. Recent litera- 
ture indicates that gradual modifications are going on in 
the positions of members of the group as the movement 
develops; none, however, which affect the original rejection 
of metaphysics. 

Historically the movement is derived, aside from those 
sources already mentioned, from the sensationalistic posi- 
tivism of Mach, and the mathematical logic of Russell and 
Wittgenstein. 

Language is the symbolism of meanings and truth 
claims, and is made up of words, and syntax. All statements 
that have meaning fall into the form of either analytic or 
synthetic propositions. Analytical propositions are strictly 
tautological and say nothing about the real world, but are 
either valid or invalid. Synthetic propositions assert facts 
and make up the language of the sciences, and may be true 
or false. 

The problem of truth is the question as to how proposi- 
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tions are verified. When we are able to state the operations 
actually or theoretically necessary for the verification of a 
proposition, then we know its meaning, otherwise we do not. 
Philosophy, which for Positivism is synonymous with logic, 
is concerned with the clarification of meanings through the 
logical analysis of the formal structure of language accord- 
ing to syntactical rules. Metaphysics, as purporting to 
express genuine knowledge, expresses nothing but nonsense. 
This term is, of course, a technical one and carries no 
abusive connotation. As between analytical propositions 
which are tautologies and synthetical propositions which 
are empirical, there is nothing that can be said. So-called 
metaphysical problems are only pseudo-problems, because 
their meaning cannot be clearly stated in a way which can 
be verified or falsified, either logically or empirically. Tra- 
ditional metaphysical systems are recognized, however, as 
expressions of life-feelings and as poetry. 

The device of logical analysis for avoiding pseudo- 
problems is the translation of sentences from the deceptive 
material mode of speech commonly used, to the formal 
mode. The purpose of this is to free logical analysis from 
all reference to objects which often lead to pseudo-problems. 
An example of the material mode is “7 is not a thing but a 
number.” Translated into the formal mode it is “The sign 
‘7 is not a thing-sign but a numerical-sign.”’ These are 
synonymous. Now the material mode is not incorrect but 
leads to temptations to ask pseudo-metaphysical questions, 
such as, what is the real essence of numbers, and the like. 

The doctrine which underlies the positivistic ideal of 
the unity of all science is known as Physicalism. It has 
somewhat superseded the earlier view of atomic facts. 
Physicalism is a technical term and does not mean to refer 
exclusively to the language of physics as now constituted. 
It is an intersubjective and universal language including 
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the contents of all other scientific language. The primary 
language of any science, the direct record of the scientist’s 
experiences are called protocol statements. Such a protocol 
statement as “red now (seen by 8)” can be deduced from a 
description of the state of S’s body, the state of the body in- 
cluding sounds spoken or symbols written. The statement 
in the physical language “The body S is now seeing red” 
may be deduced from protocol statements. The correlation 
between the protocol language and the physical language is 
so close “that if any statement from S’s protocol language 
is true, the corresponding physical statement holds inter- 
subjectively and conversely.’’* 

By this logical device all propositions are delivered over, 
either to formal logic, or to physical science, verified opera- 
tionally — which in the last analysis means agreement 
among observers. 

Each of the earlier revolts against metaphysics has 
been followed by a period of metaphysical protest and 
revival of interest in new directions. The Humean scepti- 
cism was followed by the Kantian criticism, terminating in 
the metaphysics of Romanticism. The Comtean was fol- 
lowed by the metaphysics of Ravaisson in the tradition of 
Leibniz and Schelling. The pragmatic revolt was opposed 
by a chastened idealism and modified by an indigenous 
tendency to admit the pragmatic value of metaphysics, and 
to work out the metaphysics inherent in its own epistemol- 
ogy and in scientific method. 

Contemporary anti-metaphysical positivism has so far, 
especially in America, met with more objection on logical 
and epistemological grounds than on metaphysical, although 
current discussions reveal signs that metaphysics has by no 
means abdicated. 

The purpose of this discussion is to ask and seek an 


1Rudolph Carnap, The Unity of Science, p. 88. 
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answer to the question: Is there a sense in which within the 
system of logical positivism metaphysics is possible, and if 
not, is there a sense, outside the system, in which meta- 
physics is inevitable? 

The contributions of logical positivism in emphasizing 
the clarification of meanings, the logical analysis of lan- 
guage, and scientific empiricism, are worthy of profound 
admiration. However, it has not been sufficiently demon- 
strated why improvements in scientific methodology should 
be incompatible with metaphysics, nor has it been shown 
how such methodology can be established without meta- 
physics. 

Little can be gained by simply asserting that there is 
inherent in the system of logical positivism an implicit 
metaphysics, as may legitimately be asserted on the grounds 
that any method presupposes that existence is such that 
positive results will flow from its use. By definition meta- 
physics has been denied any and all cognitive status. No 
doubt the logic of science is within its logical rights when, 
for methodological reasons, difficult, underlying, and bor- 
derline problems are avoided, and certain persistently 
human attitudes are excluded from the system. For exam- 
ple, if we were to say that materialism is inherent in logical 
positivism, it would be admitted in a methodological sense, 
but denied in a metaphysical sense. Our attention however 
might be directed to the fact that all philosophical state- 
ments are relative to language, and that if we could put 
our proposition into a meaningful language, the difference 
between us reduces to the use of different languages, both 
of which might be true. But the logical positivist would 
deny that as a result of his methodological materialism he 
had any metaphysical knowledge. The system has been 
made absolutely logic tight by means of absolute distinc- 
tions, and supported by extensive analysis; but it is my 
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thesis that other equally important distinctions have been 
ignored and that analysis has not been carried far enough 
in certain directions. 

An excellent statement of the way in which pseudo- 
propositions arise, and how they might be prevented by 
supplementing grammatical syntax by logical analysis is 
clearly set forth by Carnap. 

Examples are given of three kinds of word combinations: 
(1) “Caesar is and”; (2) “Caesar is a prime number”; 
(3) “Caesar is a general.” It will be seen at once that 
(1) does not conform to grammatical syntax and can be 
eliminated. (2) conforms to grammatical syntax and is as 
correct as (3), but is a pseudo-proposition, because “‘Prime- 
number” is a property of numbers and cannot be applied 
to persons. He then says: 


If the grammatical syntax would distinguish 
not only the word class of substantives, adjectives, 
verbs, conjunctions, ete., but within these classes 
between certain logically required distinctions, 
pseudo-propositions could not be formed. If, e. g., 
substantives were divided into several wordclasses, 
if the properties of bodies, of numbers, etc., were 
designated, then the words “general” and ‘‘prime 
number” would belong to different word classes, 
and (2) would be contrary to language just as 
(1). In a correctly constructed language also all 
senseless combinations of words would be of the 
kind (1). And these combinations would in a 
certain sense already have been automatically ex- 
cluded, i. e., we have in order to avoid senseless- 
ness, not to look at the meaning of the separate 
words, but only at their word class (the syntacti- 
cal categories, e. g., thing, thing-property, thing- 
relation, number, number-property, number-rela- 
tion.) If our thesis that the propositions of 
metaphysics are pseudo-propositions is correct, it 
would be impossible to express metaphysics in a 
logical correctly constructed language.’ 


2Rudolph Carnap, “Ueberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der 
Sprache,” Erkenntnis, Vol. II, p. 228. 
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The deficiency of language is a real one, but the im- 
provement suggested fulfils only the function required by 
positivism. The so-called pseudo-problems are still present 
and until solved or shown to be unquestionable pseudo- 
problems, a language will be required to express them. 
Language was made for man and not for logic. It has had 
a long and complex development; in concreteness, as sense- 
experience has been disciplined by objective reference; in 
abstractness as a means of symbolizing formal meanings; 
and in richness and depth as a result of the capacity for 
creative, imaginative and reflective expression requiring 
wide variations in meanings. It is this latter function which 
undoubtedly leads to the difficulties deplored by the posi- 
tivists. But to reform language and assume that you have 
thereby done away with persistent problems seems too easy 
a solution. If language expressed nothing but the propo- 
sitions of pure mathematics and logic, or quantitative 
determinations of sense experience, then a strictly logical 
language would do. My position is simply to deny that the 
problem of meaning is exhausted when language is re- 
duced to formal analytical propositions on the one hand, 
and to protocol statements on the other. 

As an illustration let us take a proposition which the 
logical positivists would regard as a pseudo-proposition, 
and state it in the so-called material mode. ‘The relation of 
the physical and the psychical is a problem in metaphysics.” 
Now as stated, according to logical positivism, this does not 
conform to the logical structure of language, because it 
refers to the world of existence, and yet cannot be verified 
operationally. It would then be translated into the formal 
mode, as follows: “Psycho-physical designations appear in 
the formulations of problems which use metaphysical desig- 
nations.” It now becomes tautological and has formal 
meaning. Now if we protest this translation on the ground 
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that the meaning has been distorted, and the content of the 
original sentence destroyed, we would be invited to state 
an alternative theory of meaning. On another view of mean- 
ing our proposition stands as referring to existence and not 
simply to language. The meaning is exhibited in the context 
of psychological and metaphysical problems and understood 
by anyone knowing that context, through the aid of mem- 
ory, habit, imagination and intuition. Its meaning is not 
strictly formal but rather refers to the real world. Neither 
is its meaning prior to all experience, but it is prior to 
complete actual or theoretical verification. I am at liberty 
after it has been translated into the formal mode, to re- 
translate it back into the so-called material mode, providing 
my meaning is more adequately communicated, and refers 
to what is intended, namely an order of relations and 
events in the psycho-physical complex. We do not assert 
that our proposition conveys metaphysical knowledge; all it 
claims is that there has been located a psycho-physical 
problem for criticism, reflection and research, and that this 
problem is metaphysical in the sense that it raises ultimate 
issues regarding mind, body and existence. 

In the second place, it can be shown that metaphysical 
problems lurk in the borderlines of the intersubjective 
physicalist language. The physical language is supposed to 
be adequate to express completely the content of experience 
such as the experience of color, by a pointer reading of 
physiological behaviour in the words uttered and the sym- 
bols written. But it is obvious that complete correlation can 
be claimed only on the assumption that all qualitative ex- 
periences correspond perfectly with quantitative determi- 
nations, and that awareness of quality means the same as 
bodily states. But this cannot be admitted without empirical 
evidence. The proof offered however is not empirical, but is 
the result of the rules of the physicalist’s language. Whether 
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a sentence is to be accepted or rejected depends on whether 
or not it fits into the language, and whether the language 
system is to be changed to fit the sentence is a matter to be 
determined by the system makers. Awareness of qualities, 
thoughts, feelings, volitions, sentiments has a setting in 
the psycho-physical, social, cosmic complex which invali- 
dates results resting solely on quantitative measurements. 

If the physicalist hypothesis is not accepted it appears 
that there are important metaphysical problems which can- 
not be side-stepped by the methodological device of pseudo- 
simplification. While this exclusion is legitimate for science, 
it is not for philosophy, and when seen in larger perspective 
and in the light of complete analysis, metaphysical problems 
remain. These problems are metaphysical in the sense that 
they are concerned with ultimate issues regarding exist- 
ence, causality, mind and personality. 

If we have succeeded in showing that metaphysical prob- 
lems are possible when the strict view of meaning held by 
logical positivism is rejected, the next step will be to locate 
the general areas in which metaphysical problems reside 
and to see if on our view of meaning, metaphysical analyses 
and hypotheses are justified if not indeed inevitable. 

If we divide the field of philosophy as it has existed his- 
torically we find it reveals two major interests, one oriented 
toward the cognitive enterprise, and the other toward values 
and appreciations. In the first division falls the logic of 
science and traditional epistemology. Here also belongs 
metaphysics with a threefold function with respect to 
science: first, as logically prior to the sciences in the sense 
of the Aristotelian first philosophy; second, as cooperating 
with the sciences in performing the function of clarifying 
borderline problems, and finally, after science, in the sense 
of criticism of over-specialized results, and in the interest 
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of making possible some unified knowledge. We can make 
only a brief comment on each. 

Metaphysical presuppositions regarding first principles 
and categories are implicit in the procedures of the empirical 
sciences, but are often obscured and unrecognized. It is the 
function of metaphysics to help make these explicit. Meas- 
urement, prediction, verification appeal to the categories of 
space-time and events. Empiricism has no standpoint with- 
in experience to test its own criteria. If the claim of exact 
verification is made, it is not clear how outside of a more 
fundamental standpoint the criterion of exactness may be 
applied to its own claims. If exactness is discarded for 
probability, it is legitimate to ask how such criteria are 
securely grounded in reality. The history of science reveals 
that it has not developed in a consistent and orderly manner 
by taking a slice out of the world of reality and seeking to 
know it through and through by one or more sets of cate- 
gories. It has rather developed in spots haphazardly in 
response to man’s practical needs of prediction and control 
of nature, always relative to the tools he has been able to 
invent and discover, and the accidental existence in time 
and place of scientific genius. Science is thus selective in a 
double sense, selective of reality, and selective in the use of 
hypotheses applied to reality. There is then a cognitive need 
both in science and metaphysics for a more inclusive 
grounding in reality than can be offered by the selectivity 
of science. 

The conception of metaphysics as working side by side 
with the sciences in clarifying borderline problems, and as 
critical of the techniques of science is more difficult to 
defend. It will be objected that no one but the scientist is 
capable of understanding, much less criticizing the prob- 
lems involved. Yet I do not see how metaphysics can avoid 
such problems, nor do I see how we can prevent scientists 
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from becoming metaphysicians and seeking to supplement 
the partial solutions of science by giving them a setting in 
reality as a whole. The function of metaphysics here may 
be illustrated in the field of the now rapidly changing con- 
cepts of modern physics. Physics may not be able to tell us 
which has the greater claim to reality, the sense datum, the 
physical object of common sense, or the scientific object, but 
it cannot deny that this is a real question. The physicist as 
such may not be willing to draw any conclusions regarding 
moral freedom or cosmic indeterminism from evidence of 
indeterminism in sub-atomic phenomena, but he cannot 
deny that for metaphysics the question has sense. 

The role of metaphysics coming after science is a double 
one. It serves science by preventing it from becoming bad 
metaphysics, by undercutting partial and specialized dog- 
matic conclusions, which because of overspecialization fail 
to realize their own partialities and contradictions of other 
equally specialized results. Positively it serves the function 
of providing philosophy with the most universal and gen- 
eralized reference to the whole of experience, and the largest 
conceivable body of facts. 

Ambitious sciences which have found their categories, 
methods, and techniques applicable in one area such as 
physics or chemistry, have been tempted to conclude that 
these categories can with equal results be applied to wholly 
different regions of reality such as life and mind, where 
organization, individuality and personality have created 
entirely new problems for science. 

Finally I would claim that metaphysics has a function 
in the other great division of philosophy which has to do 
with values and appreciations. Logical Positivism places 
all metaphysics here as an expression of life-feeling or as 
poetry, but as non-cognitive. For positivism values are in- 
communicable, and as such are neither true nor false. No 
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doubt some real distinction between the cognitive and the 
valuational must be made on logical grounds, but the abso- 
lute bifurcation which Logical Positivism makes is artificial 
and cannot stand analysis. That man’s cognitive life is al- 
ways found in a larger setting of values, personal, social, 
and cosmic, is beyond dispute. Cognition and appreciation 
may be separated for purposes of logical treatment, but can- 
not be kept apart if man is seen as a whole. In fact one of 
the primary sources of the metaphysical impulse, which I 
am now ready to declare inevitable, is the demand for inter- 
pretation of the evident strength and persistence of the 
cognitive claim implied by ethical, aesthetic, and religious 
values within their own fields and subject to their own laws. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE EAST 
AND WEST 


By SHONOSUKE FUTAI 


AST is East, and West is West, and never the twain 

shall meet.” And yet, in many respects the West is 
the East, and in other important respects the East is the 
West. The sources of European culture were largely Ori- 
ental. From her fertile womb was born most of the reli- 
gious culture which yet dares lay claim to the obeisance of 
twentieth century man. Her comparative indifference to 
worldly phenomena has provided leisure and quietness of 
mind. This attitude of mind—the religious and ethical 
emphases upon every day life which yet are profoundly 
influential in the Orient—lies at the base of Western culture 
also. The Occident, indeed, was largely Oriental until the 
late mediaeval or early modern period; and, in part, she 
has retained her Oriental ideals down to modern times, 
even though they often appear to her exotic or unreal in a 
scientific, machine age. 

There are many ideas discernible in the West which are 
fundamentally Oriental, most striking of which is Oriental 
ethics. Professor Anesaki of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, has written in his Religious and Social Problems of 
the Orient that “Oriental ethics put special emphasis on the 
mixtures of faithfulness, obedience, complaisance, meek- 
ness.” This is, of course, true (to be seen in the Oriental 
students in the United States of America, I hope). In this 
respect, therefore, Oriental ethics are Occidental ethics; 
and the Orient should be included within the Occident, be- 
cause Oriental ideology has dominated the ethical emphasis 
of the New Testament. The terms “Occidental” and 
“Oriental” are confusing and often have little meaning in 
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to contrast “Orientalism” with “Hellenism,” understanding 
“Hellenism” to symbolize a rational, world-affirming, ag- 
gressive emphasis. 

The influence upon Oriental minds of Confucius and 
Buddha, as is well known, resembled the effect of the teach- 
ing of the earliest missions of the Christian religion upon 
the East as brought by the Nestorians to India not long 
after the sixth century. Their missions in every part of 
Asia were extensive; a monument at Siganfu in China still 
bears witness to their activities; and regarding their influ- 
ence in Japan, it will be enough to notice the legend that 
Priest Dendo in his monastery life reads the Bible, which is 
still kept in the Shrine of Horyu. However, the legend is not 
approved generally by modern scholars. 

The West is Oriental in its ethical ideals, as well as the 
East. The difference between the West and the East today 
is due, not so much to the fact that Christianity travelled 
westward rather than eastward, as it is due to the fact that 
Greece is in Europe and not in Asia. Strangely enough, it 
is the secular Greek spirit which has always revitalized the 
Christian faith and set it in the direction of progress. 
Christianity, exactly like pagan religions, often finds itself 
incapable of vitally effecting or directing change. However, 
it has been driven into a new form when it has been touched 
by the Greek spirit. Reconstruction follows Renaissance as 
summer follows spring. 

What the Renaissance in Europe really represented 
was a rapid acceleration of a process in which there 
had been taking place the infiltration of the Greek 
spirit. The old sources of Oriental culture seem to have 
established themselves securely in the collections of our 
Lord’s sayings. Almost all the culture conflicts, so signifi- 
cant in human history, are between Hellenism and Orien- 
talism. It is evident that the conquests of Alexander the 
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Great represented the first conflict; the Renaissance and 
Reformation symbolize the second conflict of these two 
antagonistic cultures. The third culture conflict is that 
which is convulsing the modern world, with Hellenism on 
one side symbolizing the scientific and secular industrial 
order, and Orientalism on the other side, including the In- 
dian, Chinese, and Japanese cultures as well as the Semitic 
sources of Western civilization. 

The history of humankind throughout twenty centuries 
has been one of the gradual submergence of Orientalism 
and the dominance of Hellenism. The Greek spirit has been 
late in reaching the Far East, but it came in the nineteenth 
century, in the form of Western civilization. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, the sudden impact of a tidal wave 
threatened to inundate the meditative East with a torrent 
of secularism. We Orientals, possessing Oriental ideologies 
which claim religious authority over us all, are possessed 
now by a Hellenic secularism which really misrepresents 
our ideal. 

Christianity stands between Hellenism and Orientalism 
and uniquely relates them. In spite of its Greek dress, the 
New Testament, in its flavor, its emphasis, its ideology, is 
essentially Oriental. Yet it is always the Greek spirit which 
has liberated Christian truth for a wider participation in 
the life of mankind. Although Hellenism and Orientalism 
seem to be utterly incompatible and mutually destructive, 
Christianity is able to contain them both in a larger syn- 
thesis. This may be called the paradox of Christianity. In 
its effort to realize the synthesis, the world “groaneth and 
travaileth even until now.” It is a striking fact that the 
modern East—in which the West must be included insofar 
as it has been industrialized and secularized and militarized 
—is confronted by so Oriental an ethical emphasis as is 
found in the New Testament. Christianity’s future place 
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in the Orient will depend upon the extent to which its own 
permanent values abide in Orientalism. 

The dominant ethical emphasis in the New Testament 
is upon what may be called the passive or submissive 
virtues. I do not mean that the early Christian approach to 
morality was primarily a negative one. Although the Ten 
Commandments of Judaism and the Eight Precepts of 
Buddhism were both phrased in the negative form, and 
were prohibitions, it would hardly be fair to say that either 
religion is characterized by a negative approach to the 
ethical life. Yet, it appears that there was a more positive 
approach to the good life in the precepts of Jesus than was 
the case either with the Pharisaism of his time or with 
Buddhism. The impression I have is that the Pharisees 
were more concerned with the avoidance of evil than with 
the attainment of good, or perhaps more accurately, that 
their efforts to avoid evil tended to narrow their opportuni- 
ties to do good; and Buddhism has been so largely concerned 
with escape from suffering and with the attainment of 
peace of mind, that it has tended to become indifferent to 
the moral affairs of this world. 

Jesus was primarily concerned with redeeming the lives 
of human beings from sin; He wished to prepare them to 
enjoy life in the Love Communism. Hence it is significant 
that the two Commandments most characteristic of Him 
are to love God and one’s neighbor; that is, to change one’s 
attitude from a self-centered life to a life centering in God 
and his community. He himself heals men’s bodies of 
sickness, restores their minds and hearts from their suffer- 
ing in this world, and creates within them the sense of their 
relationship to each other and to God. Christians are com- 
manded to be active in the redemption of the world from sin 
and suffering. They are to seek the good of all men. They 
are to love their enemies. Like good Samaritans, they 
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should even bind up their enemies’ wounds and take care 
of them. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink” (Romans 12:20). That the hungry should 
be fed, the thirsty given drink, the stranger taken in, the 
naked clothed, and the sick and those in prison visited, indi- 
cates how very practical was the mind of Jesus and His 
followers, and in what a matter-of-fact way they sought to 
make life happier and better. The Christian socialists of 
the nineteenth century dreamed of a realized Utopia for 
Christ’s followers. Communist leaders among us find in the 
New Testament perfect equality of. distribution and an 
ideal society. The New Testament ethics, thus, are very 
definitely positive and practical, as is generally granted. 

When the New Testament is asked what it is that char- 
acterizes the good man, the true Christian, it answers 
almost invariably in terms of the passive or submissive 
virtues. One of the primary ethical teachings as to women 
in the traditional Japanese home runs: ‘Do not press for 
your rights,” “Do your duty to your husband whoever he 
may be.” Home is of the husband, for the husband, and 
to the husband. A few weeks ago it was reported by several 
newspapers in Tokyo that a young married woman, well- 
educated and who belonged to the higher class, killed herself 
most bravely, just as her husband was about to go to the 
battle-field in North China, in order to make him willing to 
die in his supreme duty to the nation, believing that a man 
should not be a coward in his honorable service to his nation. 
As she worried about her husband having to go to the 
battle-field to die, and knowing that he loved her so much, 
she decided that the best way was to kill herself and set him 
free from the yoke of his happy life. Her decision will be 
questioned from a modern ethical point of view. But if we 
understand the situation in Japan, where the woman has 
long been both economically and socially dependent upon 
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her husband, her act of sacrifice will be appreciated more 
highly. It is Oriental ethics to deny ourselves for our 
lovers, our fathers and mothers, our leaders, our nation, 
and also for our world which God rules. 

In the Oriental ethical teaching, much of the direct 
ethical emphasis of Jesus may be seen as regards general 
maxims of right and duty. Christian ethics are indifferent 
to rights. Therefore, the Christian does not assert himself. 
“If any man would go to the law with thee and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile go with him two” (Matt. 5:40- 
41). Jesus’ emphasis on what we call the passive virtues 
will also be found in His attitude toward wealth (Matt. 
10:28, Luke 12:14-15). Again, the silence of Jesus at His 
trial is the most notable illustration of His own teaching. 
He does not attempt a defense. He lets his enemies do what 
they will with him. Thus, Jesus is not here concerned with 
what we call rights, or with what we call maintaining one’s 
honor or self-respect. 

Now we are ready to return to our original assertion as 
to the agreement of the ethical emphasis of the New Testa- 
ment and that of the Orient. Unquestionably, the good life 
is the life of fellowship. The Beloved Community should be 
the end of all our human endeavor. We wish the family of 
God in this world to become a reality. This is possible only 
as we learn what it means to humble ourselves, to be patient, 
and to be not wise in our own conceits. By emptying our- 
selves we become full, and by becoming poor we become 
rich. In our weakness we become strong. In contrast to 
this practice of the submissive virtues, the absorption of 
the modern world in the aggressive virtues has been almost 
its undoing. The lust for wealth in preference to brother- 
hood, the uncontrollable desire to dominate, the passion for 
power, has led the nineteenth century to prostitute the 
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physical basis of human life and to waste its wealth with 
wild abandon. The spirit of aggression has resulted in the 
creation and intensification of suspicion, cynicism, and 
hatred on a vast scale between nations and classes and 
races. Men seek to take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence 
and money, but emerge only to find themselves in hell. What 
has been the chief cause of war in modern international 
relations? One may mention Imperialism, Fascism, and 
Naziism; but all of these may be covered in one term, 
Nationalism. Prosperous America is passing through this 
period as well as other nations. Thus, for a world that can- 
not learn that brotherhood is the chief good, there awaits 
only destruction and death. 

Japan should not be sucked down into the illusion that 
through violence it can find life. Japan should rather seek 
to discover new ways of displaying its ancient insight that 
self-sacrifice makes possible the highest good. Then we can 
recommend to the West that it regain its Oriental insight, 
enriched by a glad confidence in the possibilities of history, 
and with its partial application of the submissive virtues 
extended to include all mankind; let it abandon its mad 
scramble to capture world markets; let it seek first the 
Kingdom of God—the Beloved Community—and suffice it 
at least to be a part of the Great Community. Major K. 
Okubo, editor of the Newspaper Bureau of the Army De- 
partment in Japan, has earnestly discussed the true nature 
of Orientalism in the Japanese spirit in his recent book, 
Greatness of Japan. Our motto in the everyday life of the 
true Japanese spirit is “to win without fighting.” By fight- 
ing, one wins nothing—neither brotherhood, the chief good, 
nor anything else. Japan will awaken, to find a true way 
to win, I hope. It will be noted that the Christian leaders 
in Japan, such as Dr. T. Kagawa, keep silence and pray for 
God’s grace upon both countries. China will find reason to 
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fight against Japan, too; and she expresses herself more 
attractively with her excellent journalism. Which is right? 
The Supreme Court of Justice proclaims both are guilty. 

Certainly so long as we prefer the higher standards of 
living, wealth, and even some abstract security rather than 
brotherhood, we are making wars inevitable and are pulling 
the ruins of civilization down upon our heads. So long as we 
seek only for the lesser good, it will be denied us; only when 
we seek the highest good, the lesser good is to be had. The 
Christian ethics are deeply rooted in true Oriental minds 
and are strengthened in the conscious Christian hearts in 
the Orient. “I love Japan, and I love China”; these are the 
hearty words to God and his neighbor of a young man who 
lost his dearest brother in Shansi a few weeks ago. The 
Oriental Christians think as you Americans do, pray as you 
do, aspire as you do unceasingly in all ways. You may look 
down upon Orientals through race prejudice. But can you 
cast off this artificial stained glass which we Orientals and 
you Occidentals have placed between us? Can you see us as 
we really are, even though with different social and indi- 
vidual customs? This is your duty, which should be ours 
also in the Orient. The Christian ethics of the Orient are 
the Christian ethics of the Occident. 


THE PERSONALISTIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF HUMANISM 


Lit 
Ethics, Casuistry and Life 
By The Late F. C. S. SCHILLER 


VERY little reflection on life should suffice to con- 

vince us that in a general way human nature 
must by this time be pretty well adjusted to the conditions 
of life. For if man could, or would, not adjust himself to 
these conditions, and if he were powerless to alter them, he 
would simply have been eliminated, like the prehistoric 
monsters whose bones we behold in our museums. Instead 
of being master of the earth, man would have become a 
fossil. Actually, although he has mastered the earth, he is 
still, however, subject to the biological law just stated. He 
has risen in many ways above the merely natural plane, and 
has evolved an ethical and spiritual social order; but never- 
theless he must still so conduct himself and his affairs that 
he does not incur the penalty of extinction by which natural 
selection stimulates and regulates the behavior of all that 
lives. If he refuses to comport himself suitably, he takes 
the consequences like every other living thing. 

This is the biological fact which conditions all human 
action and underlies human society and its moral order. It 
is the foundation on which all forms of social life must be 
built. It is the basis, also, of the whole psychology of the 
individual man. All that we do, either individually or col- 
lectively, must in the last resort reckon with the biological 
necessity of achieving adaptation between man and his 
conditions of life in one way or another. 

In the course of ages this adjustment has already been 
achieved in a large measure, and the problem of right living 
has to a large extent been solved. We have not only learned 
what we must do to survive, but a willingness to do it has 
become fairly deeply ingrained in our nature. So we can 
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by now rely pretty well on its promptings, even though 
minor adjustments to meet minor changes in the conditions 
of life are constantly going on. 

_ Consequently we can take this adaptation for granted 
as a fact and use it to account for our psychological equip- 
ment and our normal behavior. The actual adaptation of 
human nature to the conditions of human life will, there- 
fore, furnish a good starting-point for the theory of human 
behavior and the study of ethical ideals. It is the natural 
starting-point for all ethics, and Humanism is keenly aware 
of this. 

We may, therefore, at once emphasize an obvious conse- 
quence. It follows from the adaptation of man to the con- 
ditions of terrestrial life that he must be built for action. 
Or rather, for reaction on the stimulations he receives from 
outside, and for active interference with them when he does 
not like them. 

It follows further that his actions or reactions will be 
effected with his whole nature; wholeheartedly and with an 
exertion of all his powers. For life is far too strenuous an 
affair for him to handicap himself by neglecting any source 
of strength, any avenue to success. 

The perception of this fact should discredit and invali- 
date in principle all attempts to split human nature into 
independent faculties which cannot or will not cooperate 
and contribute to the success of the whole organism. It 
disposes of the divisions and antitheses of an antiquated 
faculty psychology which split human nature into antago- 
nistic parts, with different functions, different spheres, and 
different aims. It condemns the search for “elementary” 
processes in the mind, for it implies that the simplest unit 
of mental life that could actually exist would already be a 
reaction-upon-stimulation. It condemns also the dualisms 
which split human life into a sphere of theory and a sphere 
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of practice and sever “contemplation” from activity and 
action by an insuperable chasm. 

In its protest against all such artificial divisions and 
psychological fictions Humanist ethics will uphold the in- 
tegrity of human nature and the need for studying and 
understanding its behavior as a whole. It will allow the 
existence of all the traditional counters of ethical theory, 
denominated instincts, impulses, desires, volitions, thoughts, 
cognitions, ete., only on the understanding that they can be 
really used to explain what in fact men do. It must be made 
explicit that the meaning and the truth of all such distinc- 
tions is functional. And Humanist ethics will take pains, 
and pleasure, in tracing out how in fact these entities enter 
into human actions and determine man’s behavior. 

Consequently it will be possible to dismiss at once as 
mythical the conceptions of pure thought, pure reason, and 
pure intellect. These are fictitious entities, because it stands 
to reason that our intellect, like the rest of our equipment, 
must be constructed for action, must be a means for effect- 
ing salutary responses to stimulation and beneficial adapta- 
tions to the environment. In other words, it must be a 
practical intelligence, watchful, adaptable, ready in every 
emergency to intervene to direct or shape the course of 
events, finding itself rather in the intelligent things it can 
do than in the abstract things it can think. This, moreover, 
would seem to be the sort of intelligence we have, and a 
“pure” intellect is impossible nonsense. 

Similarly, what we call our knowing must bear the im- 
print of man’s total nature. Knowing must be conceived, 
not as an independent function, standing in no vital relation 
to life or hovering serenely in a supersensuous ether, but as 
a prelude to action and as an instrument for guiding and 
improving it. “Pure” science, therefore, must be declared 
a misnomer. What is so called should be conceived as a late 
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and extreme specialization of the impulse to know which 
has grown very remote from the immediate urgencies of 
action and oblivious of the connection to which it owes its 
being. 

As a matter of fact, nothing is more instructive and 
more apt to allay doubts about the rationality of the real 
than to trace the connections of the pure sciences with the 
practical needs out of which they spring. Usually, more- 
over, this is quite easy. Pure mathematics, for example, 
will never be able to disavow its dependence on applied so 
long as the very word geometry betrays the fact that its 
original meaning and motive was simply land surveying. 
And attempts to derive the impulse to science from mere 
curiosity collapse as soon as we inquire whether it is credi- 
ble that the instinct of curiosity had no survival value for 
the animals that developed it. It is true that penguins, 
squirrels, monkeys, and sundry sorts of busybodies seem to 
have somewhat over-developed this impulse; but one may 
fairly question whether men of science will prefer to count 
such creatures in their spiritual pedigree rather than the 
strenuously living forerunners who found life full of prac- 
tical problems and devised theories for their solution. The 
transition from the thought that is directly practical to that 
which is called theoretical, because its connection with prac- 
tice seems more remote, is not, therefore, hard to find nor 
to understand. 

Nor is it impossible to give a plausible account of the 
transition from action to thought. Thus, the first need of 
biological adjustment is quickness of response, action as 
nearly as may be instantaneous. Only so can sudden and 
unforeseen dangers be avoided and opportunity be promptly 
seized. Hence, all living creatures develop a capacity for 
rapid action, and grow full of impulses to act, and that 
without hesitation. 
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But this organization is not sufficient. When the condi- 
tions of living grow more complex, predicaments are not 
infrequently encountered in which there is need to 
discriminate the actual case from past cases which resemble 
it. Then a careless identification of this case with its pre- 
decessors, and too rapid and impulsive action, may become 
perilous, and may even prove disastrous. It then pays to 
stop to think, provided always that the delayed response to 
the situation proves more salutary than the impulsive action 
would have been. Accordingly, occasional thinkers arise 
and prosper. We have all become such occasional thinkers, 
though some of us think only very occasionally. However, 
the occasions for thinking and the value of thinking and of 
its contribution to success in life are enormously exagger- 
ated by the philosophers, who naturally incline to magnify 
their office. Actually, we can get on very comfortably with 
very little thinking most of the time, while a being entirely 
devoted to unending self-contemplation, like Aristotle’s God, 
clearly could not flourish on our earth. 

In detail, thinking seems to proceed as follows. First 
(1) comes the “stopping to think” already mentioned, 
which may be likened to a “boulevard stop.” This is not an 
intellectual process at all, but a restraint of an impulse to 
act, an inhibition of a natural and congenital tendency. 
Next (2) the thinker uses his respite from action to exam- 
ine his actual situation in the light of past experience. He 
analyses it, considering in what respects it resembles and 
differs from similar situations which he recalls. Indeed, he 
had probably noticed some of these differences from the 
first; they were what gave him power and inhibited his 
original desire to react at once. 

As a typical occasion for thinking we may take the case 
of a wild animal smelling around a trap, or a fish nosing a 
baited hook. The fish is normally constructed to snap up 
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any worm he comes across, so he impulsively swallows the 
hook; if he could stop to think, he might notice that this 
worm has a line protruding from it. This difference might 
excite suspicion, were it noticed, and prompt him to decline 
the worm. But as a rule fish do not stop to think; and even 
if they do, they cannot long resist the temptation of a wrig- 
gling worm dangling before their jaws, and incontinently 
gulp it down—which is why fishermen can make a living. 

A being capable of thought, however, will act differ- 
ently. After due, but not too long, reflection, he will act, 
but act in a way modified for the better, in consequence of 
the reflection. So finally (4) he survives, whereas rash ac- 
tion would have ruined him. 

Note that in this analysis the stress on the salutary 
modification of the impulsive and habitual action is essen- 
tial; it is what justifies the reflective act and the loss of time 
it cost. Otherwise the stopping to think was unnecessary 
and the delay before action harmful. Hence, good judgment 
is shown, not by perpetual thinking, but by thinking only on 
occasions when the delay before action is beneficial. 

It is important to observe the essential feature of this 
explanation of the genesis of thinking. It represents the re- 
flective act as effecting a closer adjustment to the particular 
situation at the time than could have been achieved by the 
impulsive act which is a product of habit and past routine. 
We see, therefore, how misleading it is to represent rational 
thought as concerned with rules and “universals”; it is 
really required and elicited by the need of dealing with the 
particular and special case, and particularly with the case 
which proves recalcitrant to the current rule. Aristotle here 
is a much safer guide than Plato. He saw that action was 
concerned with the particular case, and that this might al- 
ways prove exceptional; whereas Plato is the father of the 
philosophic delusion that science is not interested in the 
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particular case. Science is interested in nothing else than 
the prediction of particular cases, and the general rule is 
merely an instrument for facilitating adaptation to the 
particular case. Only so can its use, and the limitations to 
its use, be understood and justified. 

Now all this does not merely hold in logic; it remains 
true throughout all ethics. Right action is always an affair 
of particular cases, and the right act is the right response 
in a particular emergency. 

Man’s whole equipment, then, should be conceived as 
relative to his mode of life. His intelligence, instincts, im- 
pulses, and desires all fit him to live successfully a life he 
feels to be worth living. This life, moreover, has long been 
a social life, and so his nature has grown social, too, though 
not yet so social as to preclude all clashes between his social 
and his presocial (“selfish”) impulses. Still, his acts 
normally have reference, not merely to himself, but also to 
others. He is normally interested in and fond of his family 
and friends, his tribe and country, and can often be induced 
to sacrifice his more “selfish” interests for them. 

This double aspect of human life, however, personal and 
social, generates a large number of problems, and demands 
continual adjustment of the most various kinds. In general 
terms, a man must learn to take account in his actions not 
only of his own welfare but also of that of others, and of a 
multitude of social organizations, with which he is con- 
nected, by which he is affected, and in which he is interested. 

These multifarious relations enormously complicate the 
problem of living, and generate great numbers of difficult 
situations in human societies. To extricate himself with 
credit from these difficulties a man needs both intelligence 
and good will, right feeling, and motives strong enough to 
guide his action aright. There arises, therefore, a pressing 
problem of the best adjustment of these various factors; 
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and about this problem different men may, do, and will, 
take different views. 

Some of these views will, of course, be extreme. Those 
who incline to intellectualism will assert that reason, and 
reason alone, is enough to solve all the problems of conduct. 
Others, like Kant, will declare that there is nothing good 
but the good will, and that the good will is enough. It would 
seem to follow that a well-meaning fool may be worthy of 
our highest respect, however pernicious may be the conse- 
quences of his acts. 

It is clear, however, that there is no reason why a man 
should not develop all these desirable qualities and learn to 
balance them harmoniously. His moral education should 
teach him how to do this. Actually, in every society more or 
less persistent and intelligent attempts are made to equip 
him with the qualities which are considered socially neces- 
sary and desirable. Every society formulates them more or 
less definitely, and tries to enforce them by moral rules, 
intended for the guidance of its members and for the con- 
trol—if need be, the restraint—of their actions. 

This is how and why moral codes arise, from the cus- 
toms, taboos, and initiation-rites of savages to the Golden 
Rule, the Ten Commandments, the Twelve Tables, and the 
elaborate and unending legislation of the modern state. 
These codes are all enforced by all the sanctions that are 
available, especially the religious. The religious sanctions 
are particularly directed upon those portions of the social 
code which are most difficult to enforce, where other motives 
fail. Other powerful sanctions are the political, alias the 
police; social approbation and reprobation, alias public 
opinion; the prudential motive of enlightened self-interest, 
which appeals only to the intelligent and farsighted; con- 
siderations of health and good taste; caste ideals like 
chivalry and noblesse oblige: a naturally healthy taste in 
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pleasures; and, last but not least, a moral faculty or con- 
science. This last, however, needs to be trained and educated 
intellectually, and always is so trained in every social 
milieu. 

In spite of all these variations of moral motive, however, 
much the largest part of the conformity of individual action 
to social requirements probably continues to be due to mere 
custom and brute habit. Hence, the moral danger of too 
rapidly upsetting social habits, and relaxing the authority 
of immemorial custom. 

It soon turns, out, however, that all rules and all codes in- 
volve themselves in a peculiar difficulty, which seems fatal to 
their claims. Sooner or later they always encounter cases to 
which the rules as stated do not seem to apply. If you insist 
on applying them with pedantic strictness, they work badly 
and the results are outrages upon your moral feelings. 
Moreover, the hard cases are hard intellectually as well as 
morally; for itis hard to understand why they should defeat 
your rules. At last it is perceived that it is of the nature of 
rules to generate hard cases, and that not only in ethics. In 
this way the problem of dealing with hard cases, otherwise 
known as Casuistry, overshadows all ethical practice and 
theory. 

Now, at first sight, the remedy seems obvious. The cure 
for insufficient rules is more rules, more precise and detailed 
rules. If the commandment thow shalt not kill is seen to be 
too broad, and, indeed, impracticable, then you can formu- 
late the conditions under which killing is no murder. In 
this a system of Casuistry became an indispensable adjunct 
to every moral code. The most elaborate and scientific was 
that compiled by the Roman Catholic casuists, especially the 
Jesuits. 

But unfortunately the method of casuistry does not 
solve the problem of deciding cases rightly. However de- 
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tailed you make the supplementary rules which eke out your 
code, you cannot foresee everything. You still encounter 
Special cases which elude you. You can get no guarantee 
that the infinite particularity of the case will not in the end 
defeat your rule. 

Meanwhile, what have you done? You have tried to 
forecast, in advance of the event, the circumstances of all 
the cases that might possibly occur. You have tried to con- 
struct a system of ethics a priori. But to do this you had to 
consider in the abstract all the possibilities of human con- 
duct. You had to foresee, therefore, all the possibilities of 
human depravity you could think of, and to discuss them, in 
order to decide under which of your major rules they should 
be condemned, and to determine the exact amount of their 
guilt. Clearly, reflections of this sort will be extremely 
demoralizing, and casuistics, when put into cold print, will 
be shocking reading, especially to pure-minded folk who 
would never have bethought themselves of a tithe of the 
immoral possibilities which the casuist seemed to elaborate 
so lovingly. The handbooks of casuistry, the guidebooks for 
seventeenth century father confessors, are perhaps the 
filthiest literature ever compiled. 

Healthy moral feeling, therefore, naturally revolts 
against scientific casuistry. It did so, very effectively, in 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and swept away Jesuit casuis- 
try in a flood of moral indignation. Would that some one 
would deal similarly with the filth which is now being dis- 
seminated under the guise of ‘‘Psycho-analysis”’! 

Ever since Pascal’s attack Roman Catholic casuistry 
has been morally in bad repute. It has stunk in the nostrils 
of the Protestant public. But intellectually it had not been 
overcome. The problem of casuistry had not been solved. 
Protestant moralists shrank henceforth from concocting 
systems of casuistry, but they renounced thereby the duty 
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of guiding moral action. Instead of deciding cases of con- 
science they were content to talk, vaguely and feebly, about 
“moral ideals.” And, to make sure that their moral ideals 
would not be misapplied or come to grief on a reef of hard 
cases, they were formulated in rich, abstract purity until 
they became inapplicable altogether. Theoretic ethics have 
been meaningless, and practically useless, ever since. 

The typical example of this craven policy is found in the 
Categorical Imperative of Kant. As he formulated it, it 
cannot really be applied at all to any case of human action. 
It is so completely purified and purged that it is totally de- 
void of content. It vociferates, indeed, ‘‘Do your duty,” but 
contains no hint of what your duty is. If, despite this for- 
bidding formalism, you try to apply it, it soon turns out 
that you can extract from it a seeming vindication of any 
conduct you please. Thus, the only reason it can urge 
against the crime of murder is that it cannot be “universal- 
ized.” But what does this mean? Does it mean that all 
cannot attempt to murder, or that all cannot succeed? The 
Categorical Imperative does not say. Yet the former inter- 
pretation is not impossible. Universalizing murder might 
commend itself to the Borgias or to the gangsters of 
Chicago. It might conceivably result in a society of would-be 
murderers, all so skilful and efficient in protecting their own 
life that no murders would actually occur. On the other 
hand, quite a bungler might use Kant’s principle to justify 
his murder. He might say, “According to Kant any action 
is right that can be universalized. Well, that covers my case. 
Like the ruthless rhymester, I murdered my wife because I 
simply had to stop her snoring. Anyone who had heard her 
would have done the same. Therefore I did right.” 

The true moral of this reductio ad absurdum of the code 
idea of morals is that the attempt to regulate action by a 
code should be given up. We should cast about for a differ- 
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ent conception of the relation of principles to cases. Such a 
conception can be found: it has been recommended long ago 
by Aristotle, and fits in beautifully with the logie of 
Humanism. 

Moral action, Aristotle tells us, always deals with a 
particular case. So does all action, and all thought; for every 
thought is an act. Moreover, the case we think about must 
always be a hard one, hard enough to arrest impulsive 
action, for else we should not have stopped to think. Think- 
ing about a moral act, about what we ought to do, is, 
therefore, quite in line with any other thinking. Here, too, 
we examine the situation in the light of our moral experi- 
ence and according to the moral habits we have formed, 
dealing with it according to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. Then we act. If our habits were good, our experience 
of similar situations adequate, and our intelligence sound, 
we shall have decided aright; we shall have done what we 
ought, and have won the approval of right-thinking men 
who understood our case. Moreover, our moral act will 
react upon our moral habits. Our right decision will confirm 
right habits and strengthen our grasp of moral principles. 
These latter are thus the ripe fruits of right conduct, not its 
presupposition. They arise from moral experience, and 
embody its lessons. Just as scientific laws are formulas 
drawn from events in order to predict events, so moral laws 
are formulas extracted from right actions to facilitate more 
moral actions. Thus a principle formulated ahead of its 
application to a case is only tentative. It is not certain 
a priori that it will apply to the next case upon which it is 
tried. It is always capable of further growth, and should 
never be allowed to grow rigid. We should always remem- 
ber that circumstances alter cases, and that cases elicit and 


develop principles. 
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In all these respects moral knowledge entirely conforms 
to scientific knowledge, and is supported by the analogy of 
the latter. In scientific knowing, also, principles arise in 
the course of experience and are suggested by observation 
of events and then confirmed by their working. Their use 
is to predict and control events, and if they fail to do so they 
are in danger of rejection. Moreover, any application of a 
principle has a reaction on the principle: it may develop or 
modify it. Thus Humanism can make provision for the un- 
ending progress alike of science and of morals. 

Lastly, attention should be drawn to a curious and in- 
structive parallel between ethics and jurisprudence which 
will serve as the best confirmation of the doctrine just 
stated. There is not merely an analogy, but at bottom a 
logical identity, between a case of conduct and a case at 
law. The moral case and the law suit are both cases for 
decision, and no one could content himself in the latter with 
principles that cannot decide cases. This is a great advan- 
tage law has over ethics—it has to get rid of inapplicable 
principles. But it, too, is troubled by codes. Indeed, code- 
law has been the prevalent type of law. Its assumption is 
that the code contains all the rule required for the decision 
of all cases; hence, all that the judge has to decide is what 
rule of the law he will apply to the case. In fact, however, he 
cannot always do this. Since the code was enacted, new con- 
ditions have arisen which its makers had not contemplated, 
and these may give rise to cases which, the code cannot deal 
with properly. Every code, therefore, will sooner or later 
grow out of date. It requires, therefore, constant recourse 
to supplementary legislation, or else to “legal fictions,” by 
dint of which cases the legislator never dreamed of are 
brought under his rules by legal ingenuity. 

But there exists, also, a completely different way of 
meeting the difficulty. Instead of enacting a code, we can 
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also adopt a system of case-law, such as that familiar to us 
in the “common law” of England and America. In this 
system the principles of the law are not formulated ahead 
of the case, nor ever stated. explicitly and universally. Its 
sole assumption is that right decisions have been rendered 
in the past, and that from them principles may be extracted 
which will apply to and decide aright analogous cases in 
the future. So the conduct of our case takes the form of 
quoting precedents and appealing to past decisions of the 
court to obtain a favorable decision of the present case. 
Thus counsel for the plaintiff will contend that the judg- 
ment in Smith vs Robinson is applicable, while the defend- 
ant relies on Brown vs Jones. The judge may set aside both 
precedents and decide in accordance with White vs Black. 
Now this procedure has distinct advantages. It yields a 
very plastic law which can develop further and be adjusted 
to new circumstances without recourse to further legisla- 
tion. Such law is “‘judge-made,” being made by the deci- 
sions of experts, and will usually be better than the laws 
made by blundering, harassed, and frequently corrupt, 
politicians. Moreover, though no courts are infallible they 
can under this system correct their errors, even when a 
final court of appeal, like the House of Lords or the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has made them. Suppose that a 
supreme court has handed down a judgment which, though 
legally final, is condemned by the best legal opinion, either 
at the time or in view of its subsequent working. Of course 
the actual decision cannot be reversed, any more than a 
wrong decision under an antiquated code; but the precedent 
can be sterilized and the law modified. It is merely neces- 
sary to wait till a similar case recurs which may be thought 
to involve the same principle. Then if the court (which may 
meanwhile have undergone changes in its composition) is 
desirous of reversing its former judgment, it can always 
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find enough differences between the circumstances of the 
first case and the second to base on them a decision in a 
different sense. Thereafter there will be a precedent to 
quote on either side; but the decision which is less harmful 
will be deemed the better law and the wrong decision will 
thus be set aside. 

It may thus be shown that a distinctive treatment of 
moral probems, also, is associated with the Humanist atti- 
tude in philosophy, and it will clearly bear considerable 
elaboration. For our present purpose, however, it must 
suffice to have shown how the problem of right action may 
be handled in the concrete, and rescued from stupid rigor- 
ism and empty formalism. 


THE LITERATI AND THE DIVINE FIRE 
By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


“A shadowy tumult stirs in the dusky air; 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows; 
The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of beauty blows.” 

N writing the above lines A. E. was testifying to “a 

truth of all truths most inspiring to one in despair in 
the Iron Age and lost amid the undergrowths of being.”* He 
had realized for himself what the inhabitants of the Heaven- 
world told Cormac when he entered there: ‘““Whenever we 
imagine the fields to be sown they are sown,” and what the 
seer wrote about in the Upanishads: ‘The soul makes for 
itself chariots and roads for chariots. For the spirit of man 
is creator.” 

At about the same time that A. E. was calling on men 
to witness earth’s beauty, D. H. Lawrence was preparing 
to write his fantasy, “The Man Who Died,” that materialist 
allegory which shows Jesus rising from what had been a 
deathlike trance to denounce his first mission because it had 
ended in failure for him as individual earthman and to 
accept his betrayal by mankind as just since at long last the 
realization has come that the earth life is of and for the 
body. Lawrence says in his essay, “The Risen Lord,” that: 


“he rises to be a man on earth, to live his life of 
the flesh, the great life, among other men. This is 
the image of our inward state today.” In his poem, 
“Cypresses,” he had asked, “What is evil?” and 
the reply was, “There is only one evil, todenylife.” 
The two men, A. E., and D. H. Lawrence, were alike in 
being British poets, in having wide influence, and in living 
in the present era, dying within five years of one another. 
But here the resemblance ends. Even without the testimony 


of Lawrence’s intimate friend and biographer, John Mid- 


1The Candle of Vision, A. E.: Macmillan, 1918, p. 15. 
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dleton Murry, and judging only from the values he extols, 
disillusion and despair are evidently his lot, just as happi- 
ness is inevitable for A. E. For Lawrence, by setting blind 
force against reason as superior, desire against compas- 
sion, nature against spirit, had denied that life he thought 
to affirm. Indeed he rebelled expressly against Truth, and 
the discipleship he has inspired in England and in America 
is no less unfortunate than his own rebellion. What the 
Irish mystic had warned against, the author of “The Man 
Who Died” accomplished. For he turned earthward the 
heaven-born power of the will and in this he sinned against 
the Holy Breath. But A. E. who recognized also that “the 
Infinite we would enter into is living,” stressed in that con- 
ception not the term “living” but “Infinite.” He had peered 
into the nature of Truth and had seen that obedience is 
never better than the worth of the Command, that the Child 
of the King never lifts himself to Glory, never affirms what 
he has imagined ‘“‘before he has purified his being into self- 
lessness.” For better or worse, men are fashioned by their 
faiths, and the faith of Lawrence had rendered him only a 
pitiable dream of life. The will may vitalize with equal 
force good or evil, as A. E. discovered: 


“The darkness and the radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
But bathed in gloom too long we might 
Forget how we imagined light.” 


It was the tragedy of Lawrence that he must forget how he 
imagined light. Instead of being saved from the Iron Be 
he had shown himself its willing victim. 
II 

In estimating the effect of a man’s trust in the physical 
or mechanical as opposed to the spiritual life, it is common 
to suppose that the physical as such is representative of evil. 
But this is not the message of the true seer. It is, on the 
contrary, the great error of the worldly-minded. The honest 
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mystic finds with A. E. the world far more beautiful than 
is recognized ordinarily. Like Spinoza he sees the deep 
identity of nature and spirit. It is only the lack of vision 
that sets nature over against spirit as its lower stage, and 
this lack is not so greatly different from that which would, 
with Lawrence, set nature against spirit as a higher stage. 
When nature and spirit are seen as diametrically opposed it 
is because they have been abstracted from experience to be 
identified with knowledge states—but knowledge states 
removed from their continuum in knowledge. All subversive 
arguments blocking the social savior’s path have been in- 
duced either directly or indirectly by an unjustifiable appli- 
cation of knowledge-theory to experience-content.’ A con- 
fusion of natural things in the physical sense with the 
epistemological connotation of the term “natural” as partial 
knowledge is of ancient origin, as old perhaps as the triune 
division of the self into physical, mental and spiritual 
selves. The universalizing of a state’s ministry to the mental 
and spiritual sides of its citizens has long been maintained 
as an ideal, and though the democratization of educational 
and religious facilities has been marked with difficulty at 
every step of its advance, it has been found easier to hold 
briefs for mental and spiritual needs than for physical. 
Among metaphysical barriers to the serving of physical 
needs is the doctrine that physical difficulties are to be 
courted as helps to man’s spiritual development. Nature is 
here taken as the enemy of spirit and therefore to be pun- 
ished. The apparent falsity of this teaching has given rise 
to the opposing view that material or economic trials so far 
from being encouragements to the good life are responsible 
for all human ills from personal peccadillos to social catas- 
trophes. But the materialist argument (which has, un- 


2See my article, Nature and Epistemology,” The Open Court, Vol. XLIII (1929) pp. 
377-380. 
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fortunately, many advocates among militants for economic 
security) is as false as the first. And it is just because of its 
refutation by all human history from Eden to Pitcairn’s 
Island—and even Alcatraz—that the cause of social justice 
has suffered as much from the reverse of the proposition 
that physical goods are a curse as it has from the original 
thesis. 

A third notion regarding the relation of morals to eco- 
nomics is no less prevalent than the two given above, and no 
less mistaken. Here, it is held that physical goods though 
basic are sought for only by the children of Mammon, that 
they accrue to the just as surely as the ravens fed Elijah— 
and in much the same manner. A corollary to the belief that 
the righteous receive the necessaries of life mysteriously 
from the hand of Jahweh is that moral culpability is the 
real reason for dire poverty: the material blessing has been 
withheld for cause. At an evangelistic meeting in Madison 
Square Park, New York City, last summer, the speaker was 
stressing the need of spiritual sustenance. He was inter- 
rupted by a gaunt-looking man who said, “if you could help 
some of us get something to eat we would be in a better 
frame of mind to hear your gospel.” The preacher told him 
(with more of suavity than relevance) that the church, the 
state, and millions of philanthropic persons are now pro- 
viding food for the hungry on a vast and historically un- 
equalled scale—as though this fact should suffice for the 
man’s own hunger; and with further illogic but deliberate 
double entendre he added that men need but follow the com- 
mand of Jesus to “seek first the Kingdom of God,” and all 
physical needs would be taken care of “automatically.” It 
was the use of that last word that gave him away. Yet he 
is not the first to make a subversive application of the great 
saying he cited, and he will not (unhappily) be the last. 
Considering the rest of Jesus’ testimony is it likely that his 
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injunction for righteousness was meant either as a key- 
suggestion for prosperity or as a round-about way for 
men’s providing for bodily needs? To take the spiritual as 
a kind of magical machinery for securing basic goods may 
have seemed like religion to some of the prophets of the 
desert Jahweh but to the Children of Light it appears like 
blasphemy. 

The civitas dei, whether of Isaiah, St. Augustine, or 
other prophets of the soul assumes a body (for the indi- 
vidual’s lifetime on earth at least) for the self-determined 
Spirit on its way to the highest good. “Man thinks God’s 
thoughts after Him,’—and a long way after, as someone 
has aptly said. The great difference between God’s and 
man’s thinking is that man being subsequent must know 
not only his own capacity but at the same time his depend- 
ence before he can truly create. Though, as late-comer, he 
knows only afterward about the creation of minds and 
bodies, he is able nevertheless to observe (with the author 
of Genesis, let us say) what the relative order of creation 
must have been, and he can ignore this order only at the 
peril of his own products. Physical well-being which be- 
comes central in importance whenever and for whomever 
the possibilities are lacking remains, in view of life’s pur- 
pose, incidental. However the importance of the subservient 
is not to be overlooked. Men’s attempts at creation of sound 
political organizations seem to have reversed somewhat 
their Maker’s plan of creation of men themselves in which 
the preparation of earth- and body-place preceded the giv- 
ing of the animating Breath. But if, in his political history, 
the first equalities striven for have been spiritual as opposed 
to physical, it was not that man was wiser than his Creator 
but that he was a novice at creation. 

Ill 
Man is social because of his instinctively felt oneness of 
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spirit with all men which not only makes room for indi- 
vidual contributions in nations or governmental groups of 
all kinds but demands them. None the less political philoso- 
phers have postulated at times strange notions of the indi- 
vidual and his relation to the state, hold now that the state 
is the sole reality, and now the individual. Rose Wilder Lane 
writing recently in the Saturday Evening Post describes 
the state as a “minus sign” having existence just as a con- 
venient abstraction. Again, others consider both state and 
individual nothing more than such abstractions related to 
each other as thesis to antithesis out of whose conflict rises 
by a sort of Hegelian emergence in synthesis that higher 
unity which contains the truth of both! But common sense 
tells the intelligent layman (if the philosopher does not) 
that his own existence is real and that the existence of the 
state depends on himself and his fellowmen for its reality, 
but is no less genuine. Both are equally real; both stand in 
need of salvation. And it is the mistaking of the conditions 
of life with a false attitude toward these conditions, con- 
fusing natural things with “the devil of the natural things 
that destroys all real values,” that has resulted in such a 
social outlook as has made the situation hard for the spirit- 
ual descendants of Peter who, loving the Lord, wish to obey 
as completely as may be the thrice given command, ‘‘Feed 
my sheep!” For the alms-giving which now has to be done 
to the citizens of what has been called our “ghostly com- 
monwealth,” the millions on relief, takes away at the same 
time the divine bread of self-respect—sweet charity turned 
sour to both giver and receiver. Though there is no spiritual 
food in physical bread as such, in that distribution of sus- 
tenance to the demanding body which results in the pauperi- 
zation of men there is spiritual poison for all, from top to 
bottom, who share in it. 

The seer’s great and constant concern for the inner life 
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has not caused the outward body to become an object of 
scorn. Quite the contrary—it appears a holy place. In reply 
to a criticism of his teaching that the body is the temple of 
the spirit, the early Quaker, Isaac Penington, asked his 
critic what he meant by “the sinful body,” adding with 
quiet irony, ‘“‘the Body of Flesh is within.” In a letter to his 
brother Arthur (a Roman Catholic priest) in 1676, the 
English mystic declared: “There is a state where the spirit 
is willing, but the flesh weak; yet, it is not so where the 
spirit is become strong in the Lord.” And it is not to illus- 
trate the turning earthward of the divine fire in the way 
D. H. Lawrence succeeded in doing, for example, that the 
Quakers from Penington onward have devoted themselves 
to alleviating physical suffering in both peace and war, or 
that A. E. has worked for improved agriculture in Ireland 
and for a purer national life with better living conditions 
for Ireland’s poor. Indeed that zeal for the spiritual which 
does not stimulate men to promote the physical welfare of 
their fellows is much akin to that of the rich young ruler 
who found the conditions of the Kingdom impossibly hard 
and went away sorrowing from his interview with Jesus. 
To speak of the world of the ideal as one for the escapist 
is to escape the import of the idea. Savonarola, whose oppo- 
sition to 15th century property interests of the few (result- 
ing in penury of the many) helped bring him martyrdom, 
was one of the true seers. And Ruskin whose pronounce- 
ment on English economics make the sayings of Marx and 
Lenin sound like “the platitudes of a rural dean” in Shaw’s 
phrase, was another. The abyss of suffering underlying 
civilization’s brave structure like the hell-deep foundation 
of Abt Vogler’s palace built by demons “alien of end and of 
aim” to the bright spirits of the upper air has been pro- 
tested by every great spiritual leader of mankind. “Whether 
they are Syrian, Greek, Egyptian or Hindu,” A. E. wrote, 
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“the writers of the sacred books seem to me as men who had 
all gazed upon the same august vision.” Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Ashram expresses his belief that “politics divorced from 
religion has absolutely no meaning. “With Gandhi the 
motive always determines the quality of the act. “I may 
accept,” he says, ‘an employment which enables me to 
extort money from people. I may enrich myself thereby and 
then satisfy many unlawful demands of my family. Here I 
am serving neither the family nor the State.”* The Hindu 
leader’s ideal of separate units working out their individual 
destinies in harmony is seconded by the Japanese Kagawa 
who would substitute cooperation for competition in the 
economic world. ‘To help the poor,” this “apostle of the 
realm of God for the whole of life” (as he was called on his 
recent American visit), told us “there is no other way but 
cooperation.”” His cooperatives in Japan show how effec- 
tively he has changed his dreams into deeds as well as the 
quality of his dreams. At all times and in every place men 
who have been deeply and genuinely concerned with obtain- 
ing general economic justice have prayed with Agur, “Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,” nor have they prayed for 
themselves alone, but with A. E. have resolved: 


“Fear, I will rend you. Love, I make you strong. 
Wed with my might the beautiful and wise. 
We shall go forth at last, a Titan throng 
To storm His Paradise.” 


° Candle of Vision, p. 149. 
“Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, C. F. Andrews, Macmillan, 1930, p. 126. 


MACHIAVELLI AND “TWOFOLD TRUTH” 
By HERBERT L. STEWART 


MONG other personal details about Mussolini, it 
has been intimated that his hero in literature is 
Machiavelli. A sinister comment comes at once from many 
critics who assure us, in the most meaningful way, that 
they are “not surprised.” We have lately learned that 
Machiavelli does not monopolize the Dictator’s literary 
affections. It seems that he has a partner, if not a rival, in 
Mark Twain, and by not a few American observers this is 
sure to be counted to Mussolini for righteousness. Perhaps, 
however, even the sympathy which critics dismissed as so 
discreditable, although so intelligible, has a better defense 
than they allow. There was much in the Florentine Secre- 
tary by which the admiring gaze of an Italian patriot might 
well, even yet, be fascinated. The peculiar shock which so 
many writers have either felt or professed to feel at the 
character of his opinions has prevented justice from being 
done to the originality of his mind. For Machiavelli was 
more than a child of the Renaissance. He was not merely 
its child but its critic. Having passed through it, he was 
passing beyond it. 

The special aspect of his work which I want to consider 
just now is his relation to that strange Renaissance doctrine 
ealled ‘““Twofold Truth.” 

3) 

According to the exponents of twofold truth, a statement 
which is untrue for Reason may nevertheless be true for 
Faith; and where there is such a conflict, the authority of 
Faith must prevail. It prevails, however, not by silencing 
the Reason, but by requiring it to present its processes and 
conclusions as inevitable for the human mind only up to the 
point at which Faith,—as a sort of ultimate Court of 
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Appeal — overrides the proceedings of the Court below. 
Thus one was by no means required to accept Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s motto “Let not the right lobe of the brain know 
what the left lobe doeth.” The utmost freedom of scientific 
enquiry was not merely granted but encouraged, as one 
might applaud the diversions of an intellectual game, an 
encounter with swords padded into harmlessness, or the 
“battles” between Red fleet and Blue fleet at naval maneu- 
vering. There was perfect latitude for ingenuity of conjec- 
ture, safeguards being taken only against a disastrous 
upshot. Thus the work by Copernicus, On the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies, made its first appearance with a 
prefatory note stating that its conclusions were altogether 
hypothetical. Galileo’s Dialogues preserved at least the 
profession of mere intellectual fireworks. Montaigne would 
not be understood as questioning the mediaeval miracles, a 
task to which he acknowledged his powers wholly inade- 
quate, and he would have his readers always remember that 
his recurring sceptical mood came from “human fantasies 
and mine own: what I discourse according to myself, not 
what I believe according to God.”’* Pomponazzi of Bologna, 
as a pioneer in the history both of religion and of magic, 
could show that intellectually the case for the existence of 
demons and the case for the unique enduring character of 
the Christian Faith were alike untenable, but he rejoiced to 
acknowledge supernatural guarantees of their validity. 
Descartes was at pains to repudiate all thought of ventur- 
ing a doctrine in conflict with the teachings of Holy Church. 
Even Bruno made a long, though in the end futile, struggle 
to remain a Catholic in good standing. Nor was such an 
attitude characteristic only of mediaeval Catholicism. Sir 
Thomas Browne has left us a delightful passage: 


*Erssais I, pp. 364-5, 
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I can read the history of the pigeon that was 
sent out of the ark and returned no more, yet not 
question how she found her mate that was left 
behind: that Lazarus was raised from the dead, 
yet not demand where—in the interim—his soul 
awaited, or raise a law-case whether his heir 
might lawfully detain his inheritance bequeathed 

‘unto him by his death, and he—though restored to 

life—have no plea or title unto his former posses- 
sions. Whether Eve was framed out of the left side 
of Adam, I dispute not; because I stand not yet 
assured which is the right side of a man, or 
whether there be any such distinction in nature. 
That she was edified out of the rib of Adam, I 
believe ; yet raise no question who shall arise with 
that rib at the Resurrection.’ 
Clearly such a way of thinking lent itself to abuse. But 
cases like that of Sir Thomas Browne show how it was by 
no means solely a device of self-defense at a dangerous 
time. They illustrate, too, how the intellectual embarrass- 
ments of an honest mind may be feigned and exploited by 
the dishonest for their profit. 

Whether this strange conception of double truth was 
original with the Renaissance thinkers, it seems impossible 
to say. But if it was, they were re-inventing an expedient 
which had served others before. As early as the twelfth 
century, Averroés had adopted it as a method to secure his 
safety with orthodox Islam, and about the same time Moses 
Maimonides—with the connivance of the Moslem rulers— 
was externally a Mohammedan while secretly he was a 
pious Jew. St Thomas Aquinas might have observed at the 
court of his own Emperor, Frederick II, how a freethinking 
liberality of mind in the upper circles was combined with 
enforcement of narrow orthodoxy on the populace. Men 
who had witnessed in the Crusades the contact of Christian, 
Mohammedan and Jew were playing with the idea of “a 
universal religion,’ whose content would obviously be ex- 
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pressed in quite different terms by philosophers and by the 
vulgar. On this point even so devout a monk as Roger Bacon 
had reproduced the latitudinarianism of Abelard, and it 
was Arabian influences which had acted upon him. Modern- 
izing the Koran, for the relief of at least the more learned 
disciples of the Prophet, has at all times been practiced. 
According to Lady Mary Montagu, Constantinople in the 
eighteenth century had numerous examples of Mohamme- 
dans in good standing who were indistinguishable in opinion 
from English Deists, — men who not only defended but 
extolled the maintenance of one sort of doctrine in public, 
for the edification of the masses, while cherishing another 
in private for themselves. Austere divine laws, meant for 
the multitude, had no bearing—one of these savants told 
her—upon the life of a philosopher.’ Certain Moslems, for 
the sake of greater security, and in order not to miss par- 
taking somehow of religious truth, used to frequent church 
and mosque on alternate days!" 
II 

With such intellectual maneuvering Machiavelli for 
himself would have nothing to do. Unlike his friend Guic- 
ciardini, he saw no reason for half-measures, and acknowl- 
edged no obligation to confide his sceptical opinions “only 
in a whisper” to an esoteric circle. He understood indeed 
the possibilities of utilizing popular credulity, and his 
assailants never fail to remind us how he counselled a judi- 
cious propagation of illusions. But in his own mind there 
was nothing of Sir Thomas Browne’s timidity. Central in 
his thinking was the need to get rid of the mediaeval idea 
of the State and to install the pagan idea in its place. St 
Thomas Aquinas, in Christianizing Aristotle, had made it 
part of the State’s duty to help men in their preparation for 


*Lady Mary-Worthy Montagu’s Letters, I, pp. 100, 101. 
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a life to come. The denial of this world’s civie ambitions— 
which that preparation would sometimes require—seemed 
to Machiavelli the great curse of his time. He would bring 
back classical conceptions, not so much through ancient 
philosophy as through ancient history; for just as ardently 
as those pagan historians cherished the ideal of the Empire 
of Athens or the Empire of Rome, did he dream of a unified 
Italian State, and against this the Church seemed the chief 
barrier. It glorified humility, self-denial, the life of con- 
templation above that of action. 

It was a compliment but very partially deserved by the 
Churchmen of his period that Machiavelli should have de- 
signed an attack on ecclesiasticism through a disparge- 
ment of Christian morals. The statesman, he argues, must 
be unscrupulous. He must learn to set the public advantage 
above every other purpose, and be prepared for any deceit, 
any injustice, any cruelty which may further this. It is the 
argument of Jl Principe that misgivings about what is 
honourable and what is dishonourable, whatever be their 
importance in private life, should have no weight in diplo- 
macy, and that the sagacious ruler will keep or violate 
contracts solely as the interest of his country may indicate. 
Machiavelli would not even limit this use of remorseless 
cunning to transactions abroad. He bids the ruler value 
maintenance of his own despotic power more highly than 
anything else, and avail himself of any expedient of guile 
to hold his subjects in control, especially remembering that 
men will always be false to him unless they are compelled 
by necessity to be true. The cynical view of human nature 
as altogether selfish, so that men are to be managed by 
dexterous playing upon their lower motives, comes out 
again and again: as, for instance, in the famous aphorism 
that people forget more easily the death of their father 
than the loss of their patrimony. Very appropriately, the 
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models of good government held up for imitation are the 
Pope Alexander VI and Caesar Borgia. Thus in perfect 
harmony with the general tenor of the treatise is the part 
dealing with religion. The wise ruler will disseminate even 
religious beliefs he knows to be false if they can be made to 
strengthen his authority. 

Machiavelli’s philosophic interest does not lie in his 
scorn for moral obligations, his argument that all men are 
at bottom purely selfish, or his theory that crimes are freed 
from shame if they are carried out on a gigantic scale. 
These are doctrines as old as Plato’s Thrasymachus, as 
recent as Friedrich Nietzsche, and with innumerable inter- 
vening representatives. The real interest of the great Flor- 
entine lies in his initiation of a tremendous change in the 
study of social and political history. In this respect he 
shares honour with his contemporary and fellow-country- 
man, Guicciardini. In a sense his writings mark the close 
of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the modern world, 
for he was the founder of modern political thought. Bacon 
said of him that his great merit was to have turned 
attention from speculating about how things ought to be, 
and to have concentrated it on how things are. In short, he 
made the phenomena of the State, with their laws of co- 
existence and of change, into the subject of a science. He 
broke away from the mediaeval teleology, from the govern- 
ing ideas about divine mission or supernatural equipment | 
for the State, and entered on consideration of it as the 
natural outcome of warring interests. He examined what 
history had to tell of the way different sorts of States had 
arisen, flourished, declined, and extracted from this what 
he thought to be clearly demonstrated laws of democracy, 
aristocracy, tyranny. He set forth what must be done if 
such a phase of society is to be changed into another, what 
are the principles which govern social growth and decay, 
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just as if he had been dealing with a physical organism. 
His fierce diatribes against the temporal power of the 
Papacy, his constant insistence that Church and State must 
be kept apart, except in so far as the astute ruler will make 
use of religion for his secular purposes, made his books and 
his memory the object of detestation. But his method, apart 
from his conclusions, was a great Renaissance step forward. 
His study of the causes of Florentine and in general of 
Italian decadence, as well as his forecast of methods of 
recovery, have on the whole stood the test of the most 
searching criticism. And he was a most typical Renaissance 
product, because what he did was not to create but to revive. 
Back to the ancients—forgetting the mediaeval “parenthe- 
sis’! 
III 

Yet not even Machiavelli was altogether emancipated. 
A myth, as Renan so acutely observed, will sometimes work 
all the more powerfully in one form because it has been 
repudiated in another, and in this case a quite new interest 
was to be served by the old trick of mental manipulation. 

Whence came the amazing sophistry about a contrast 
between private and public morals? Whence the calmness 
with which the paradox is affirmed in Jl Principe and pro- 
fusely exemplified in Discorsi and Historiae Florentine— 
that to cheat and rob and murder, however disgraceful in 
an individual as such, is often the bounden duty of a prince? 
Various efforts to explain this away by diluting it into a 
harmless truism may be rejected at once. It is often said 
that Machiavelli was “facing facts,” and that he made a 
courageous disclosure of what all men secretly believed. Did 
he then produce an epoch-making book to impart only the 
news that public opinion is indulgent towards patriotic 
cruelties and perfidies by which a ruler seeks not his own 
but the national advantage? Such a point seems rather 
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commonplace, nor would one guess from other Renaissance 
to observe it or reticent in setting it forth. Equally trite 
would be the reflection that the same man has often to act in 
different capacities, with a conflict of obligations arising 
from each. No doubt a jail warder who must be officially 
stern toward prisoners would often consult his own sense of 
justice by facilitating rather than preventing an escape, 
and often the manager of a mortgage corporation has his 
compassionate spirit tried by the necessity of foreclosing 
in the interest of the share-holders. These are situations in 
which the personality of the agent is obliterated, and he has 
as little responsibility for what he does as a conscript soldier 
for the cause in which he is fighting. Whether one should 
refuse on that account to be a soldier, a jail warder, a mort- 
gage corporation manager, is another enquiry, in which 
Leo Tolstoy has put many a puzzle which it is easier to 
ignore than to solve. But short of dissolving the social 
system altogether, we must recognize the varying and at 
times conflicting duties of different offices held by the same 
individual. That again is too obvious a consideration to be 
accepted as even a hint of the meaning of JI Principe. 
When these methods of explaining Machiavelli’s posi- 
tion by explaining it away have all alike proved incredible, 
it remains to suggest that his doctrine was one of sheer 
ethical scepticism, Can he have intended a contemptuous 
dismissal of all conceptions of “duty” as alike efforts to find 
objective import in what is vow et praeterea nihil? Why not 
regard the whole picture as meant to expose the illusion of 
“conscience”? Anatole France once complimented him on 
having “taken away from law its legendary foundation in 
justice.” But no one recalling the passionate patriotic 
eloquence of certain passages both in Jl Principe and in 
Discorsi can regard the writer as a mere cynic. In truth it 
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is the ardent belief in a cause so great as to be worth the 
sacrifice even of human integrity that inspires the whole 
Machiavellian appeal. 

IV. 

What most clearly suggests the lingering influence of 
“twofold truth” is Machiavelli’s combination of the boldest 
inductive methods in political science with a half-mystical 
view of the ultimate authority of the State. 

Nowhere in his writings is there any attempt to vindi- 
cate sovereignty. Altogether absent is the reasoning so 
familiar in the political treatises by others—about what the 
State can do to increase general happiness, about its promo- 
tion of the highest kind of life, about its fulfilment of the 
needs of a self whose very nature demands other selves. 
One feels that Machiavelli would have regarded such an 
argument very much as a Cameronian of the seventeenth 
century would have regarded the title of P. T. Forsyth’s 
book, The Justification of God. To justify the State by 
reasoning was but a shade less heinous than to condemn it 
by reasoning. As Carlyle said about theism, this was a 
faith neither to be argued out of a man nor to be argued 
into him. 

It is not only, or chiefly, from his neglect of the usual 
considerations by which sovereignty is defended that one 
infers this from the calm assumption everywhere running 
through his books that whatever sustains a prince’s power 
needs no apology, and it is obvious that most of his con- 
temporary readers granted him that assumption at once. 
Not for at least half a century was a voice raised in serious 
protest against the doctrines of Jl Principe. As editions of 
it were multiplied, it is known to have been the constant 
study of such men as Charles V, Henry of Navarre, Pope 
Sixtus V and Cardinal Richelieu, not one of whom is 
recorded to have said a word in moral dissent from it. One 
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is forced, then, to suppose that its spirit judged so appalling 
by a later age, its plea for dishonesties and barbarities in 
statecraft of which a later age could not even read with 
patience, must have been silently supported in the thought 
of its sixteenth century audience by assumptions about the 
State to which the later age was a stranger. The case seems 
strictly parallel to that of the Old Testament “atrocities,” 
so summarily condemned by the moral feeling of our time, 
but vindicated with such facile dialectic by our predecessors, 
who approached the enquiry under presuppositions so dif- 
ferent from ours. How else shall we understand the mind of 
a writer and the mood of readers for whom it is possible to 
contend—almost with apologies for reiteration of the ob- 
vious—that a prince cannot and should not keep his word 
either to his own subjects or to foreign powers “except 
when he can do so without injury to himself”; that he ought 
to make the art of war his “‘sole study and occupation” ; that 
it is not only justifiable but obligatory for him to simulate 
qualities he does not possess and to profess opinions he 
really holds in contempt if by such means he can strengthen 
his control; and, finally, that the shining patterns of wis- 
dom in government had been those three contemporary 
masters of judicious cruelty and skilful deceit—Pope Alex- 
ander VI, Caesar Borgia, and Ferdinand V? 

Within the limits of his assumption, Machiavelli’s rea- 
soning is extremely acute, thus reminding us again of a 
typical foible in the older theologians. A mystical view of 
the purpose of the whole may well be united with a search- 
ing analysis into parts and with the keenest criticism of 
means. At the very time when Machiavelli was writing 
The Prince, John Calvin was writing Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, a book very different, but in this respect 
very similar. Set them in succession beside Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social, that their resemblance of spirit may appear. 
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It was thus indeed a sure instinct which guided the Fascists 
of our time to return across the intervening centuries to the 
true founder of their way of thinking, and to take the risk 
of shocking, by a gesture of homage to Machiavelli, that 
Catholic world which the Lateran Treaty was meant to 
appease. The ghost of the Florentine Secretary must have 
been no less gratified by the diplomatic success which fol- 
lowed his method than by the formal tribute which was paid 
to his name. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division 


Preceded by a two-day session of the Pacific Conference on the 
Teaching of Philosophy devoted to problems concerning the subject- 
matter and methodology of introductory courses in ethics and logic, 
and convening concurrently with the Pacific Sociological Society 
and the Pacific Coast Economic Association, the fourteenth annual 
méeting of the American Philosophical Association, Pacific Divi- 
sion, was held last December 28, 29 and 30 on the campuses of 
Scripps and Pomona Colleges at Claremont. At the opening joint 
luncheon Everett Dean Martin, visiting professor of philosophy at 
Pomona College, speaking on “Some Social Implications of the 
Theories of the Will,’ located the roots of modern democratic 
philosophy in English nominalism. The afternoon session was 
opened with a paper on “The Ethics of Caprice” in which Professor 
Robert E. Fitch gave a critique of certain contemporary ethical 
systems repudiating experimental method and the metaphysics of 
growth, charging that they are capricious in their assumptions, 
methods and consequences. “Capricious” as used in this connection 
means “ungrounded” and “indiscriminate in application.” Pro- 
fessor E. Parl Welch, in an analysis of “Max Scheler’s Phenomen- 
ology of Religion” was concerned with a sympathetic analysis of its 
account of religious experience as claiming autonomy, value and 
non-rationality. Using Professor Spaulding as the butt of his 
criticisms, Professor Harry Ruja took the realists to task in a paper 
on “The New Rationalism.” Following afternoon tea in the social 
lounge of Clark Hall, the three associations assembled for a joint 
dinner and smoker as guests of President Edmunds of Pomona 
College. . 

The Wednesday morning session was opened by Professor John 
Reid with a paper on “The Dilemma of Definition,” in which he 
contended that while all humanly useful definitions are both nominal 
and real, the latter comprise a specious means of intellectual 
escape. Contrary to the claims of rationalism, then, necessary 
truths are tautologies foisted upon the cosmos. Dr. Isabel Creel 
proposed a critical and empirical development of Carnap’s logic in 
“Definition and Empiricism,” arguing that the choice of a language 
in terms of convenience implies reference to, or control by, natural 
fact. Professor Heinrich Gomperz, concerned with “The Definition 
of Reality,” argued that both subjectivism and objectivism are self- 
consistent and defendable viewpoints, and agreed with common 
sense that “the Real” means “independent, reliable, and common to 
to all.” In a paper on “A Revolution in Philosophy,” Professor 
John E. Boodin charged Parmenides with introducing the supreme 
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tragedy in the history of Western philosophy by forestalling a 
metaphysics of time and the concept of emergence. To take space- 
time-field concepts seriously, he insisted, would make a revolution 
in speculative theory. In the afternoon session Professor H. C. 
Brown, discussing “Art as an Ethical Problem,” attacked the prin- 
ciple of “art for art’s sake” as an invidious form of escape, and 
charged that aestheticism as such is the lowest type of individual- 
istic hedonism. Art, he contended, is socially derived and sustained, 
and is a social force molded by a social setting. Art and morality 
(itself social) are cooperative, since all of the criteria of good art 
are moral. Reality, in brief, is the end as well as the task-master of 
artists. Professor J. Loewenberg, in a paper on “The Art of Appre- 
ciation,” held that inasmuch as appreciation involves deliberate 
accommodation, acquiescence and transformation, it is a form of 
art. A basic distinction was made, however, between the enjoyment 
of an artifact and its appreciation. The latter involves the recreat- 
ing and a sharing of the aesthetic life of the artistic creator. Since 
we do not understand Nature, it was contended, we can enjoy but 
not appreciate it. Adjournment for tea was followed, in the audi- 
torium of Balch Hall, by remarks by Professor Henry Lanz, with 
piano illustrations, on Beethoven’s Appassionata. At the annual 
dinner, vice-president Mackay presiding, Professor D. W. Prall 
delivered the annual presidential address on “Knowledge as Aptness 
of the Body.” Knowledge, he asserted, is always acquired by learn- 
ing and training that consist of aptness to motor response (by word 
or deed) to situations. The progressive refinement of knowledge 
was identified with the increasing symbolic character of motor 
reaction, as when we respond to a map instead of a landscape, or 
to verbal accounts instead of perceptual events. While admitting 
the fact of conscious awareness he argued that no evidence exists 
for the reality of soul or spiritual principle alleged to be involved in 
knowing. In conclusion he stressed the generic character of re- 
sponse, even in animals, inasmuch as particular situations cannot 
be repeated. This, he held, is the true basis of, and justification for, 
the process of induction. 


The final morning session was opened with a paper by Dr. 
Barnett Savery on “Identity and Difference,” in which it was con- 
tended that such entities as identity, qualitative difference and 
similarity, commonly supposed to be relations, can be interpreted 
in terms of number. Professor Paul Weiss in a paper on “Divisible 
Unities, distinguished three kinds of unities, namely indivisible 
(such as electrons), conceptual (such as a stone), and supervening 
(organisms), in which the unity possesses respectively less, equiva- 
lent, and greater “intensity” than its parts. This view, he asserted, 
leads to indeterminism. In the final paper of the session Professor 
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C. J. Sullivan, Jr., took to task certain contemporary interpreters 
of Hume for assertedly misrepresenting his theory of personal 
identity. 

At the business session the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling; 
Vice-President, Professor W. R. Dennes; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Paul Marhenke; Executive Committee, Professors H. C. 
Lanz, Otis H. Lee, D. C. Williams. 

In keeping with traditions of the southland, Scripps and Pomona 
Colleges proved excellent hosts and did everything humanly possible 
to make pleasant and fruitful an occasion that, at times, philosophi- 
cally seemed a bit dusty and tedious and over-zealously concerned 
with ballyhooing for the insignificant. Wilbur Long 


TWO SONNETS IN MEMORIAM 
F. C. S. SCHILLER 


Into the cold white dark of death he went 

Silent, upon whose lips no malice lay... 

(Wisdom and laughter had their mingled way) ... 
Only a sigh to mark the breath which spent 

His little strength. Yet to that sigh was lent 

The weary benison of every day, 

And all the words he nevermore would say, 

And the still moment of a sacrament. 


The quiet giving of his gentle hands 

For all distress, took nothing for his own; 

The pen, which to the measure of the world had grown, 
Fell, and the fingers empty lay. Now stands 

His shining spirit free and clear and high, 
Deathless—and nevermore to die! 


Louise S. Schiller. 


EVA L. FITCH 


Strange it is how easy to forget 

The calm serenity of chosen ways, 

That follow close the ordered round of days, 
Unheralded, unknown, unsung. And yet, 
There come great moments when the mind shall let 
Its course return to prime concerns. Nor stays 
The longing it may have for faith, which plays 
The all-important part when life has met 

The last and stern Eventuality. 

Then, surely as the wheel of night descends, 
Emerge the simple truths set to a key 

Tuned to a cosmic harmony, which blends 

Into a new transcendant melody 

That cannot sound until the old song ends. 


Anna Searles. 
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Russia’s Foremost Poet 


PUSHKIN. By Ernest J. Simmons. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Pp. 385. $4.00. 


Outside his own country Push- 
kin has been far less read than 
the great Russian novelists. One 
reason lies in his lack of that 
moral and humanitarian passion 
which we associate with Russian 
literature. None the less the 
Russians themselves have loved 
and acclaimed him as they have 
no other of their poets. Alien 
critical opinion has supported 
their preference. Pushkin is not 
only recognized as standing 
among the notable poets of Eu- 
rope during the first third of the 
nineteenth century. He is ac- 
knowledged to have lifted Rus- 
sian literature from unimpor- 
tance to definite importance. 

Much influenced by French 
neo-classical standards, he in 
time found them stifling. In his 
revolt he became for some years 
imitative of English and Ger- 
man romantic writers, particu- 
larly Byron. Gradually he devel- 
oped a Slavic theme and manner, 
andemerged into artisticirealism. 

His evolution and accomplish- 
ments as a poet are admirably 
examined in the volume under 
review, a volume provided with 
illustrations, notes, bibliogra- 
phies, and an index. Primarily, 
however, Mr. Simmons’ work is 
biographical rather than critical. 
Documents which for a century 
had lain in the secret archives of 
the Tsar’s government were made 
accessible by the soviet revolu- 
tion, and of this fresh material 
Mr. Simmons has taken ample 
account. In certain instances a 
reader wonders whether motives 
are not too confidently pro- 
claimed, but all in all the inter- 


pretation appears to be sound as 
well as unbiased. 

The life Pushkin led was rest- 
less and unhappy. He came of a 
family which had Abyssinian, 
and presumably Negro, blood in 
its veins. He had just rank 
enough to overtop the common- 
alty and yet to reach only the 
fringes of social eminence. He 
had unsympathetic parents, he 
spent a lonely boyhood, he was 
hard pressed financially all the 
days of his life. These things 
made him touchy about his hon- 
or and at the same time con- 
tributed not a little to the reck- 
lessness and self-assertion which 
so often landed him in difficul- 
ties. He affected such eccentrici- 
ties as that of wearing extremely 
long finger nails, but he enter- 
tained sentiments so genuinely 
liberal as to make him friends 
among the revolutionists. For- 
tunately for him, his incapacity 
for team work forbade member- 
ship in the secret societies; un- 
fortunately it confirmed his 
sense of being in everything an 
outsider. His conduct and the 
company he kept caused him to 
be banished for some years into 
southern Russian. He returned 
a distinguished poet, a_ fact 
which less impressed the authori- 
ties than the fact that potentially 
he was a dangerous man. He was 
kept under surveillance, his writ- 
ings were censored, his mail was 
tampered with, he could not go 
beyond prescribed limits without 
permission of the police. Char- 
acteristically, when he was in 
St. Petersburg he longed to be in 
the country, and when in the 
country he yearned for St. 
Petersburg. A rather notorious 
rake, he married a young girl 
who was extraordinarily beauti- 
ful and extraordinarily brainless, 
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and who cared little for him 
though he loved her to despera- 
tion. She made him wretched by 
flirting with the young blades of 
the capital and even taking the 
eye of the Tsar. At length Push- 
kin challenged one of her suitors. 
He lost his life in the duel which 
resulted. Garland Greever. 


The Dean of St. Patrick’s 

THE MIND AND ART OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT. By Ricardo Quintana. Oxford 
University Press, London and New 
York. Pp. xii, 398. $3.75. 


Swift has come down to us as 
a savage, if gifted, hater of men 
and institutions. This sinister 
reputation had its beginnings at 
an early stage in his mature life. 
It made headway during the 
period when, without holding 
high political office, he was one 
of the most powerful men in 
England. It exerted a still more 
fascinating spell with his mad- 
ness and death. Ultimately it 
grew into the myth which led 
Thackeray to paint the malig- 
nant monster. 

That there were harsh and un- 
lovely elements in Swift’s char- 
acter is true enough. But of late 
years scholarship has been less 
and less ready to accept the ver- 
dict without reviewing the evi- 
dence. With this tendency to lay 
aside adverse preconceptions and 
judge Swift by the standards 
and methods used in judging 
others, Professor Quintana’s 
study is in thorough accord. 

Swift lived in an age when 
democracy was beginning to 
make itself heard and felt. 
Though a Whig and even a pro- 
gressive according to his lights, 
he did not believe in democracy 
or the common run of mankind. 
He was of those who think that 
civilization rests with a limited 
few who possess taste and exer- 
cise discipline. To these terms he 
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attached rigorous meanings. The 
taste and the discipline had to be 
of his brand. But if he did not 
spare others when he used his 
conceptions as measuring-sticks, 
neither was he lenient with him- 
self. 

It has been deemed something 
of an anomaly that he was a 
clergyman. For warped aspects 
in his devotion, for selfishness 
and lack of sympathy, for time- 
serving on occasion much allow- 
ance must indeed be made. All 
in all, however, he was fairly re- 
ligious and sincere as men go. In 
some respects he far exceeded 
the average in his age—or in 
ours. The Church of England 
was central in his thought and 
loyalty. He dreaded the outside 
doctrines and the inward deca- 
dence that might pervert its 
faith, he grappled with the 
forces that restricted its privi- 
leges, and he consulted its inter- 
est as very likely his own in 
switching to the Tories at an 
opportune juncture. 

Despite his anti-intellectual- 
ism he had a mental weight and 
vigor which caused him to or- 
ganize his thoughts into a con- 
sistent system. He thought in 
various fields—religious, social, 
political, literary, personal—and 
interrelated them logically. In 
tracing his mental quality Pro- 
fessor Quintana has relied upon 
obscure pamphlets as well as 
widely known works and has 
drawn from an acquaintance 
with historical and intellectual 
movements in England from the 
Restoration till Swift’s death. In 
addition he has dealt with Swift’s 
personal circumstances with in- 
sight and fairness. He is moder- 
ate and unbiased in considering 
Swift’s position in the house- 
hold of Temple, and he discusses 


the moot question of the mar- 


riage to Stella with exemplary 
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good temper. 

The one seriously adverse 
criticism to the book is that the 
third and fourth words should 
have been omitted from the title. 
Professor Quintana pays far 
more heed to the thinker than to 
the man of letters. It is true that 
he assembles materials for liter- 
ary interpretation and throws in- 
teresting sidelights. But whereas 
he extends and consolidates our 
understanding of the great 
dean’s mind, he does not notably 
enhance our understanding of 
his art. Garland Greever. 


Religion and Ethics 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 
P. G. S. Hopwood. T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. Pp. xxii, 387. $3.00. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF LIFE. By Rufus 
M. Jones. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
Pp. 214. $2.00. 

THE HEBREW HERITAGE. By Charles 
W. Harris. Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pp. 270. $2.50. 

OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. By 
Elmer A. Leslie. Abingdon Press, New 
York. Pp. 289. $2.00. 


There is a creditable difference 
between this work and those we 
have been accustomed to read on 
the Primitive Church. Judging 
causes by effects in the sense 
that a thing is what it has be- 
come is now challenged. More- 
over, centrality of experience in 
present day thought and interest 
will no longer permit the classi- 
fication of events just before and 
after the conclusion of Jesus’ 
ministry into exclusive groups 
or “dispensations” as discrete as 
the usual space-time determina- 
tions. One would conclude that 
Mr. Hopwood has lived as well 
as thought through the poverty 
of such conventions, for the 
reader is impressed, not only 
with evidences of his intellectual 
acumen and scholarly research 
but also with something of a 
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passion to penetrate the wilder- 
ness of New Testament sources, 
events, records, interpretations 
worn threadbare by much han- 
dling, and to gain access into 
the actual experiences of the 
very persons who were not only 
“eye-witnesses” of what Jesus 
taught and did but who also 
lived on into the initial stages of 
the formation of the earliest 
ecclesia. The attempt may be 
described as “pre-historic” in 
that the object of investigation 
was something unique in experi- 
ence, and which when it occurred, 
was yet unidentified by those 
who lived through it and unrec- 
ognized by the religious thought 
of the day. Probably a quarter 
of a century passed from the 
occurrences of the actual experi- 
ences themselves out of which 
the ecclesia was to arise and the 
earliest New Testament records 
setting forth an account of those 
experiences. During the interim 
conceptualization naturally 
moved from the original and un- 
defined experiences towards in- 
tellectual formulations. To get 
back, therefore, to the basic ex- 
periences, reconstruction is 
necessary—and hazardous. This 
reconstruction, particularly along 
psychological lines, is the au- 
thor’s task. The first chapter is 
devoted to outlining the prin- 
ciples that shall guide him. 

Five principal elements com- 
prise the religious and psycho- 
logical background of the Primi- 
tive Church: Jewish inheritance, 
the environment of Jesus, the 
conception and power of apoca- 
lyptic, the Kingdom of God idea, 
and the contrast between the 
conception of the natural and 
the supernatural. Part two deals 
with the experiences of the “eye- 
witnesses,” with special empha- 
sis upon the creative contacts of 
the disciples with Jesus. Part 
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three traces the emergence of 
the ecclesia. The section entitled 
“The Self-Consciousness of the 
Primitive Church” is a precise 
and clear presentation of the 
author’s conception of how the 
original ecclesia although at first 
unperceived, gradually became 
distinct, then independent and 
exercised an individuality all of 
its own. 

In view of a general awareness 
that, as Moffat puts it, we must 
“return to the New Testament 
for a fresh start,” this volume 
merits deliberate study. But Mr. 
Hopwood would not have us stop 
at the New Testament as ordi- 
narily understood; he would 
have us go even further back to 
the original experiences out of 
which the motives and power of 
the Primitive Church came into 
being. Paul R. Helsel. 


Haverford’s genial emeritus 
professor of philosophy has here 
given us another volume of sound 
sense. The questions are typical 
of man’s usual inquiry about 
existence — What makes life 
good? What are values? What 
makes a person? What forms 
character? Are we free? What 
are our limits? What is the heart 
of Christianity ? 

Life is not ‘a thread of No. 
70 cotton wound rapidly on a 
wheel.” To treat it as extent is 
to miss it. Only on a qualitative 
basis can it be understood. Re- 
search has delved into man’s 
origins, but after all the inquiry 
is sterile. It is not origin, but 
destiny that is important. Here 
religion must step in and offer 
suggestions. 

The good life is integrated in- 
to the whole. It bears its own 
burdens ably, and hence bears 
others’. Hedonism is a logical 
impasse, for pleasure in isola- 
tion is an abstract universal. It 
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can only exist as an accompani- 
ment to something else. Alone it 
is undefinable, hence unrealiza- 
ble. 

Life’s values are beauty, love, 
truth, goodness. They are sensed 
through experience rather than 
logic. Here Dr. Jones’ mysticism 
leads him with a sure hand. As 
to persons, as long as there is 
self-consciousness and ideal 
forming, there is something other 
than the mere biological chem- 
ism of the materialistic psychol- 
ogist. Being self-conscious and 
ideal forming, we progress under 
the influence of certain springs 
of action, such as imitation, 
habit, instruction, ambition and 
loyalty to our tasks. These 
springs of action serve to ex- 
plain how “we get that way.” 

To understand the problem of 
freedom, we must take into ac- 
count the world-system and the 
nature of personality. In a last 
analysis, the conscious convic- 
tion of our freedom or choice is 
its chief support. 

As might be expected, the vol- 
ume ends on a dominant note of 
Christian thought, claiming that 
the primary task today is “that 
of personal responsibility for 
those who have been innocent 
victims of ruthless theories of 
life . . . there will never be a 
time when problems of life will 
all be solved . . . what will mat- 
ter most will be the spirit behind 
the deed, the way of life that is 
good in itself.” 

In these two volumes Abing- 
don Press has made a notable 
addition to suitable literature 
for scholar and laity dealing 
with the Old Testament in the 
light of modern research. Leslie 
tells the story of Old Testament 
thought in a vital human way. 
The prophets become real people 
struggling in real situations. It 
is history streamlined and dra- 
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matized. To the seminary trained 
man there may be little that is 
startlingly new, but the approach 
will be suggestive. To thousands 
of Bible “students” this book 
will open new vistas leading far 
beyond mere historical approach 
or chapter-and-verse technique. 
The Harris volume plows deeper, 
necessitated by the very subject 
matter. Here the author puts in 
readable form the newer data 
that are revealing the forces and 
conditions that moulded Israel- 
itish life. Not all scholars will 
agree with the author’s views, 
but that is to be expected. Ur is 
accepted as the home of the 
Abraham clan, though in chap- 
ter IX Haran gets due notice, 
on the theory that it was an Ur 
colony. The Habiri are identified 
with Hebrews, which may be 
proper but it would have been 
in the spirit of the author to 
have presented the linguistic 
data on Habiri and Ibri. A 
strong case is made out for 
Egyptian influence on Hebrew 
life, a position with which the 
reviewer agrees. The Exodus 
date is undecidable as yet. The 
data are important not as estab- 
lishing the time, but the fact of 
the Exodus. The Kenite theory 
of Yahweh’s origin is tacitly ac- 
cepted, but no reference to AI- 
bright’s suggestive interpreta- 
tion of the name Yahweh. Also 
one notes in bibliography or in- 
dex the omission of Clay, Speiser, 
Dougherty, and significant data 
suggested by them. 

As a whole, however, these 
two volumes constitute the most 
satisfactory coverage of modern 
Old Testament study revolving 
around culture and persons 
rather than textual apparatus 
and criticism. 

Carl Sumner Knopf. 


“Stupor Mundi”’ 


THE AMAZING FREDERIC. By Ger- 
trude Slaughter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xv, 397. $3.75. 


Historically minded readers 
will welcome Gertrude Slaugh- 
ter’s fascinating account of the 
amazing Frederic, stwpor mundi 
et immutator mirabilis, which 
throws much light on an impor- 
tant but little known character 
in history. Very little source 
material is to be had outside 
Huillard-Bréholles’ Historia 
Diplomatica Frederici Secundi 
and much concerning that con- 
troversial period is written from 
purely partisan standpoints. The 
period of Frederic was one of 
conflict between Papacy and Em- 
pire and Frederic is often over- 
looked because of the better 
known experiences of his grand- 
father Barbarossa. 

Frederic did much to over- 
throw the Medieval system while 
yet as head of the Roman Em- 
pire and successor of Charle- 
magne he was committed to it. 
His interests were wide but per- 
haps his most significant contri- 
butions came through his en- 
lightened views regarding law 
and constitutional government 
and his interest in learning. 
With these was present also a 
cosmopolitanism that meant 
much for later developments in 
European civilization. 

With respect to government, 
he worked out with Peter della 
Vigna a constitution for the 
kingdom of Sicily, within the 
Empire, which marks an epoch 
in the history of constitutional 
government. He re-codified the 
laws and substituted trial by 
witness for trial by ordeal. He 
introduced the first gold coinage 
of the Christian era. He estab- 
lished the first permanent con- 
sular service in foreign lands. 
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These achievements alone would 
have given him a permanent 
place in history. A warrior, he 
was opposed to war and won 
most of his astounding victories 
by diplomacy rather than by 
arms. 

His love for learning and fear- 
less broadmindedness in an age 
of superstition was no less re- 
markable than his passion for 
law and order. He called Michael 
Scot to his court, who under his 
patronage translated the works 
of Aristotle and his Arab com- 
mentators. He was the patron of 
the mathematician Leonard of 
Pisa who introduced into Eu- 
rope the Arabic system of nu- 
merals which was the very foun- 
dation of later mathematical 
discovery and development. Days 
of respite from diplomacy, gov- 
ernment and war were taken in 
the study of natural history, 
particularly in the flight of 
birds, and his book on falconry, 
long an authority, was rewritten 
after having been stolen at 
Parma. It was copiously illus- 
trated by his own hand, showing 
both scientific accuracy and 
artistic genius. 

Frederic liberalized the teach- 
ing at Salerno where five years 
of the novitiate physician’s study 
were taken in the mastery of 
Aristotle’s logic and a sixth year, 
corresponding to that of our 
medical “interne,” was spent in 
practice under an older doctor’s 
direction. In 1224, he founded 
the University of Naples which 
claimed as its most famous grad- 
uate Thomas Aquinas. He en- 
couraged the study of astronomy 
by importing Arab astronomers 
loaned him by the Sultan whom, 
though Moslem and heretic, he 
counted among his best friends. 

His appreciation of Arabic 
learning and of the Orient was 
indeed one of the counts of the 
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papacy against him. His crusade 
was won by diplomacy and the 
Holy Sepulchre was held by un- 
derstanding rather than arms. 
First he was excommunicated 
for delaying the Crusade and 
then again excommunicated for 
having gone on it, but when he 
failed it was seven hundred 
years before the Sepulchre was 
again in Christian hands. Fred- 
eric set out to profit by Oriental 
knowledge and here and there 
are little flashes which raise the 
question of how much he may 
have been able to acquire and 
from what distances he was in- 
fluenced. He was fabled to have 
been in touch with Prester John 
who was the possessor of no less 
treasures than “the elixir of 
life,’ “the ring of invisibility,” 
and the ‘“philosopher’s stone.” 
Prester John was presumed to 
have provided him with “hashish” 
to feed his visitors that his 
palaces might appear to them as 
the “Valley of Paradise.” The 
“hashish” came from “the Old 
Man of the Mountain” who was 
fabled also to have provided 
Frederic with Saracen “Assas- 
sins.” No doubt here were the 
sources of the early wild tales 
regarding the Orient and per- 
haps the beginning of a real in- 
terest in Oriental civilization. It 
is tantalizing to have Frederic 
reported as responding to the 
ambassador of Prester John in 
strict terms of the Confucian 
“golden mean,” “the greatest 
thing in the world is moderation, 
a sense of proportion,” and as 
using a Confucian figure of 
speech, “the arrow and the 
quiver,” which would have been 
likely to catch his interest be- 
cause it involved the shooting of 
a falcon. 


The book is well and fascinat- 
ingly written. Relate 
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Science and the Stars 


MODERN ALCHEMY. By Dorothy M. 
Fisk. D. Appleton Century Company, 
News Morke Pp. xii 171, $1.75. 

PRELUDE TO CHEMISTRY. By John 
Read. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xxiv, 328. $5.00. 

ATOMS, MEN AND STARS. By Rogers 
D. Rusk. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Pp. xxvii, 300. $3.00. 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE: And its Rela- 
tions with Philosophy and Religion. By 
Sir William Dampier. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xxi, 514. $2.50. 


Farthest from common opin- 
ion would be the relation which 
modern chemistry and physics 
bear to ancient alchemy in leg- 
end connected with the Egyptian 
god Toth as its founder in 2500 
B.C. What relation the Egyptian 
theories of matter may have had 
with those of Thales, first Greek 
philosopher, is another quandary, 
But at least the Thalian concept 
that there was one cosmic sub- 
stance from which all other 
things were made must be held 
to have set the method of modern 
science, the method of analysis. 
This development of modern 
physics is thrillingly set forth in 
a small volume by Dorothy Fisk 
under the title Modern Alchemy. 
The beauty of this monograph is 
that it can be understood by the 
non-technical layman and that 
though small in compass it cov- 
ers the field from the beginning 
to the late developments and dis- 
coveries. The final point is of 
course the experiments in trans- 
mutation so early sought by the 
alchemists centuries ago and so 
recently achieved. 

Upon a work so readable, so 
valuable and so charmingly writ- 
ten, it seems almost ingracious 
to make critical comment. It 
takes an unnecessarily belliger- 
ent attitude toward religion so 
common to works of science, as 
if science from its lofty position 
could afford to carry on the 
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futile warfare. As a matter of 
fact, science has been as often at 
fault as has organized religion 
in the misunderstandings. The 
chief opposition to new scientific 
discovery comes usually from 
scientists themselves in their 
fear of being imposed upon. Also 
much of this opposition has 
sprung from an inner scientific 
dogmatism, such as is displayed 
by the author herself in saying: 
“As the wave-length of visible 
light sets a limit to the magnify- 
ing power of the microscope 
there is no possibility of con- 
structing an instrument that will 
enable us to see them directly.” 
(pp. 38-39.) 

The danger in such dogmatic 
prophecy is amply illustrated 
through comparison of this state- 
ment with the new microscope 
recently set up at Harvard. The 
author is not quite unconscious 
of this dogmatism in scientists 
of different opinion from her own 
when (p. 128) she speaks of theo- 
ries of cosmic rays as not having 
been “convincing enough to con- 
vince theorists of opposite per- 
suasion.” In another place (p. 
131) the existence is asserted of 
“dead matter.” This must be 
taken evidently as a term of 
ignorance for if there is “dead 
matter” one must inquire if it is 
something other than the ninety- 
two elements, and if so, what is 
its nature? Presumably if it is 
“dead” it can exert no effect 
upon us and is as undiscoverable 
as “thing-in-itself” or Spencer’s 
“Unknowable.” 

Not the least curious fact 
brought out was the proximity 
to reality of the ancient alchem- 
ists to the fact of the relation of 
mercury to gold; “One unit of 
charge detached from the atom 
of mercury would transmute 
mercury into gold.” (p. 165.) 
Perhaps this too may be done to 
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render gold a common metal and 
bring to the world the fact that 
all values are humanly created. 

In Prelude to Chemistry, Pro- 
fessor Read of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity has brought such wide 
historical erudition to his task, 
such a sense of humor and pleas- 
ing style, that he has produced 
an altogether delightful volume. 
Not concerned, as was Mrs. 
Slaughter’s Alchemy, with the 
single interest of transmutation 
we have here a history of al- 
chemy and its relation to modern 
chemistry which is complete and 
authoritative and must continue 
for a long time as a classical 
treatment. 

It begins with an outline of 
alchemy, its nature, origins and 
practice in successive periods, 
then deals in following sections 
with the literature of alchemy, 
with the search for the “‘philoso- 
pher’s stone,” and _ practices 
gathering about the various cab- 
balisms of alchemy: such as, 
“the golden tripod” and “the 
mighty king.” Of rare interest is 
the chapter on a “A Musical Al- 
chemist” with reproductions of 
musical score and words signifi- 
cant of the work of Michael 
Maier. The final chapter deals 
with Stolcius, the student-poet 
of Bohemia, with the rare collec- 
tion of alchemical illustrations 
he brought together and which 
he accompanied with explana- 
tory poetical effusions. 

The book succeeds in raising 
many questions in the history of 
science and is suggestive to the 
highest degree as, for instance, 
in questioning the Egyptians as 
the original source of alchemical 
art. China is given an equal 
chance at origination. Indeed, 
without going more deeply into 
the matter there are many fac- 
tors to suggest at least a com- 
mon source of both Chinese and 
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Egyptian alchemy. Beside the 
doctrine of “elements” common 
to both, the correspondence of 
the Sol and Luna principles to 
the Chinese yang and yin and 
others there is the suggestion 
which the author does not make 
regarding the supreme principle. 
This supreme principle or being 
is represented in western al- 
chemy by the dragon taking a 
place exactly analogous to that 
of the dragon in Chinese tradi- 
tion. 

Most works on alchemy could 
be guaranteed to leave the mod- 
ern reader cold, but not this, for 
it sustains interest from begin- 
ning to end and shows how great 
was the indebtedness of modern 
science to men who were per- 
haps most often sincere seekers 
after truth and not the mounte- 
banks popularly conceived. 

Atoms, Men and Stars, by Pro- 
fessor Rusk of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, is the best account of recent 
scientific discovery we have yet 
seen for informing the layman. 
Many writers fail at this task 
by resort to mathematics which 
serves. only to guarantee their 
own erudition but is far from 
enlightening to the man of un- 
specialized intelligence. Here we 
have a superb presentation of 
the latest scientific advances and 
the new hypotheses which are 
put forward to explain them. 

Professional scientists will 
also be inclined to approve of 
this presentation since he makes 
plain his disapproval of Edding- 
ton and Jeans whose stalwart 
defense of religion has been such 
a scandal in scientific circles. At 
the same time the author is not 
hostile to religion if he can have 
it upon his own terms. 

One wonders at the rejection 
of the notion that there has oc- 
curred a revolution in science 
since the author tells us the con- 
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cept of the solar system has 
changed more in forty years 
than in the two thousand years 
before Einstein (39-40.) This is 
equally true of the concept of the 
atom. Because the atom is 
thought of as the basic particle 
of matter this change would 
seem to have involved what can 
without exaggeration be called 
a revolution. It is very likely 
that the average physicist has 
been so reluctant to adopt new 
ideas that he is not fully aware 
of the revolutionary implications 
of those he has adopted. And it 
may be true that under the cir- 
cumstances someone from out- 
side his field may give a more 
trustworthy account of these 
implications than he is able to 
master. In discarding the notion 
of a scientific revolution how- 
ever Professor Rusk refers to 
modern materialism as the “new 
materialism” (223). The old 
materialism, at least of the 
mechanistic sort, was fain to tell 
us that matter arose out of “a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
but the new materialism, if we 
are to trust the author as its ex- 
ponent, declares: “If the world 
were based on blind chance alone, 
it would not be rational and un- 
derstandable” (228). 

Professor Rusk does not clear 
himself of the common scientific 
fault of mingling with his sci- 
ence a considerable heckling of 
religion which is much beside 
the point for two reasons. The 
first of these is his misunder- 
standing of the meaning of reli- 
gion and the second is his casual 
interpretation of history. He 
seems to be perfectly clear and 
quite correct in the contention 
that there can be no scientific 
demonstration of the existence 
of God. In spite of that decla- 
ration, he seems to desire to 
charge this against religion. The 
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existence of God, like that of any 
other mental, moral, or spiritual 
value calls for different methods 
of demonstration than can be 
compassed in the _ space-time 
measurements of science. Like 
the love of my friend it is the 
subject of personal inner experi- 
ence. I do not doubt my friend 
because his love cannot be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, nor 
in foot pounds or ergs. Yet it 
may be a reality more sure and 
dependable for life than the 
ground I walk on. To deny the 
experience of God because one 
has never demonstrated it in 
life is no more reasonable than 
to deny the existence of the 
moons of Jupiter because one 
has never looked through a tele- 
scope. There are various ap- 
proaches to reality, and it is. use- 
less to try to fit time-space ap- 
paratus on non-temporal, non- 
spatial realities. They deliver no 
meanings in the attempted trans- 
formation. 

Moreover religion like science 
is a large word and greatly 
abused. Religion is held up as 
the enemy and betrayer of sci- 
ence. As long as we speak in 
universals we can damn any- 
thing we do not like. Institu- 
tional religion, like institutional 
science or institutional govern- 
ment, is always conservative. 
Any of these disciplines can be 
said to be institutionalized as 
soon as they acquire accepted 
postulates or body of opinion. It 
is the weakness of the human 
mind to hold positions in which 
it feels secure. But this is no 
more peculiar to the religions 
than to the scientific mind. It is 
true that the church persecuted 
Bruno but it is also true that 
Bruno was himself a priest. Sci- 
entific advance has sprung away 
from the very center of religious 
beliefs and activities, and effec- 
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tive opposition to new scientific 
discovery today is much more 
likely to spring from scientific 
than from religious dogmatism. 
A fine illustration of this is 
given within this volume in the 
somewhat frantic scientific ef- 
forts to disprove the suggestion 
of Professor Millikan that mat- 
ter may be in process of crea- 
tion. A rank outsider seems to 
perceive in some of the contro- 
versy more love for materialistic 
dogmatism than unprejudiced 
love for the truth. Thus we are 
provided with the spectacle of 
easy denial of the “birth of an 
atom” in the same breath that 
we are called upon in violation 
of the same principle of con- 
servation of energy to assume 
possibility of ‘‘the death of an 
atom.” We thus eat the scientific 
cake and keep it too. 

Yet with all this professed 
aversion to magic, and opposi- 
tion to defending spiritual val- 
ues as real, we find the average 
scientist has a magic all his own: 

But the human body has 
one remarkable character- 
istic: It has come originally 
from a very small cell and 
within the cell are still smal- 
ler quantities which act to 
transmit our inherited char- 
acters. These may be af- 
ected by cosmic rays and 
thus in turn the rays may 
produce a momentous effect 
on the individual. It is an 
intriguing bit of speculation 
to consider the possible ef- 
fects of cosmic rays in the 
production of new species 
of plants and animals over 
the face of the earth (252). 

There is no end of confusion 
also regarding the “second law 
of Thermo-dynamics” in the at- 
tempt to hold at the same time 
to a matter “which is always 
running down” and which has a 
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definite time history and yet 
never could have been created. 
Thus the eternity of matter or 
its non-eternity is equally as- 
sumed, depending on what phase 
of spiritual reality one wishes to 
disprove. 

In spite of the scientific lack 
of logic Professor Rusk can be 
truly said to desire the recogni- 
tion of the place that the mental 
and spiritual may have in the 
cosmic order, for we find him 
asserting: 

One might, then, define 
intelligence as that agency 
which creates improbable 
states in the physical world. 
From the view-point of the 
physical world, intelligence 
is the organizing agency 
continually operating in op- 
position to the apparently 
natural and continual dis- 
organizing processes going 
on about us (268). 

And finally he adds: 

It is a striking thing that 
while the physical world as 
we know it has apparently 
been losing organization, 
life has apparently been 
gaining organization and 
rising to a higher level. 
Such a conflict of cross- 
currents can scarcely go on 
forever (273). 

Upon which we raise the query 
since it has already gone on for 
an unthinkable time, is not the 
weight of scientific evidence on 
the side of its perpetual continu- 
ation. At least it is true that the 
scientific prophets who have 
from time to time told us what 
could not be done have as a 
whole proved themselves false. 
For progress lies ever in the di- 
rection of what now seems im- 
possible. Skepticism may be 
wholesome in checking vagaries 
but it gives no promise for the 
future. The future belongs al- 
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ways to faith. 

The author delivers a severe 
scolding to Eddington for build- 
ing religious hopes on such frail 
basis as “the principle of uncer- 
tainty.” But since anti-religious 
conclusions have been frequently 
drawn from the equally frail 
materialistic conclusions of yes- 
terday he can scarcely complain. 
As a matter of fact it should be 
realized that religion presents 
values of its own which can 
neither be affirmed nor shaken 
by any discoveries that science 
can make in its chosen approach 
to space-time realities. Appreci- 
ation of this fact would have 
cleared the author of much phi- 
losophical inconsistency, for in 
his discussion of free-will and 
determinism he overlooks the 
spiritual nature of free-will al- 
together and his discussion is 
beside the point. 

However, the book is of great 
value for its scientific informa- 
tion and must not be damned for 
its lack of philosophical insight. 
Perhaps some day a writer will 
arise who possesses both philo- 
sophical acumen and detailed 
scientific information. 

The many reprintings of Sir 
William Dampier’s History of 
Science is an indication of the 
exceeding value and usefulness 
of this work. It will be found 
invaluable in the conduct of 
classes in the philosophy of sci- 
ence and the frequent revisions 
insure its being up-to-date in a 
period of kaleidoscopic change in 
scientific theory. Sir William 
speaks with authority on all 
matters scientific, since no one 
is better informed in his field. 
Some philosophers would ques- 
tion certain of his philosophic 
interpretations as for instance, 
when he represents James’ Prag- 
matism (447) as holding that 
“the sole test of truth in a belief 
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is whether it is useful.” But then 
our cousins overseas have shown 
an incapacity to understand Wil- 
liam James if we make the al- 
most single exception of F. C. S. 
Schiller. RE: 


The Birth of a Nation 

THE BIRTH OF CHINA. By Herrlee 
Glessner Creel. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York. Pp. 402. $3.75. 

A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By 
G. Nye Steiger. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Pp. vii, 928. $4.75. 


Herrlee Glessner Creel in The 
Birth of China brings to the sub- 
ject the patient and scholarly 
work of years of research. This 
work has been done, however, in 
the midst of the most exciting 
discoveries that have yet been 
made with regard to the very 
ancient history of China. Dr. 
Creel has in fact contributed 
much to the recovery of early 
facts about Chinese life from his 
own mastery of the more primi- 
tive language of the oracle bones. 
These have become known or 
considered important only in 
very recent years, and from 
these he constructs a fascinating 
picture of Chinese life during 
the formative period of Chinese 
civilization. Until within seven 
or eight years nothing beyond 
tradition was known of Chinese 
history prior to 1122 B.C. though 
it has been customary to speak 
of four thousand years of Chi- 
nese history. The discovery of 
the Oracle Bones has revolution- 
ized concepts of ancient China. 
These bones were found in An- 
yang and their significance lies 
in the fact that they are a part 
of the royal archives of the 
Shang dynasty to which tradi- 
tion assigns the dates 1765-1123 
B.C. These bone fragments con- 
tain questions which the ruler 
put to the gods respecting war, 
diplomacy and other matters of 
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consequence and hence provide 
material of high historical inter- 
est. From this information Pro- 
fessor Creel has gathered facts 
respecting origins, the great city 
Shang, means of livelihood, han- 
dicrafts, sculpture and bronzes, 
war, writing, sacrifices, the Chou 
conquest, political history, Chou 
society, marriage, business, 
pleasure, religion, and law. 


For an understanding of Chi- 
nese life the book presents un- 
usual value, for a knowledge of 
beginnings it is indispensable. 
It combines meticulous scholar- 
ship with readable literary style 
and will be equally enjoyed by 
layman and by scholar, and is 
necessary if one would secure 
the very latest information 
available. 

Exceptionally timely is Pro- 
fessor Steiger’s A History of the 
Far East at the moment when 
Oriental interests loom so large 
on the Occidental horizon. 


Our world has grown so small 
under the scientific advance 
made in world communication 
that even the dullest of us are 
beginning to see the importance 
which the eastern nations bear 
in the future of every one of us. 
Since this is the case, the wise 
will prepare themselves for fu- 
ture events by learning what 
they can of Oriental life and 
civilization. Hitherto, mirror- 
ing our former neglect of all 
cultures that did not immedi- 
ately concern us, there have been 
very few capable histories cov- 
ering all Asia which were acces- 
sible to the average reader and 
student. This want has now been 
most admirably supplied. The 
work is a marvel of compactness 
and is abundantly provided with 
maps and bibliography. Excel- 
lent for the general reader or as 
a text-book in what is certain to 
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be a growing field of study and 
bringing Asiatic history down 
to date. Regs 


The Unconscious 


THE REAL USE OF THE UNCON- 
SCIOUS. By Chandler Bennitt. Dial 
Press, New York. Pp. vii, 380. $3.00. 

SURPRISE AND THE PSYCHO- 
ANALYST. By Theodor Reik. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Pp. 294. $3.50. 

HUMAN CONFLICT. By Trigant Bur- 
row, M.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xl, 475. $3.50. 

A MIND MISLAID. By Henry Collins 
Brown. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 219. $2.00. 

THE BETTY BOOK. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


In days when so much of un- 
digested theory in psycho-analy- 
sis is accepted as scientific fact 
it is good to run across a psychi- 
atrist sufficiently well-informed 
and critical of method to point 
out the weak places in the com- 
monly accepted hypotheses. Most 
psychiatrists accept as scientific 
truth the explanations of Freud, 
Jung, Adler or some other out- 
standing figure never dreaming 
of questioning the system they 
adopt as a modus operandi. Ben- 
nitt reverses this role and points 
out the impossibility of success- 
fully fitting every human being 
into exactly the same role. His 
criticism is grounded in wide in- 
formation and profound knowl- 
edge of the subject though his 
work is difficult reading, not so 
much from the employment of 
technical language as from ver- 
bosity and carelessness of lan- 
guage, that is, a failure to sense 
fine values of meaning in words. 
This leads him to coin many 
words that are not in the dic- 
tionary at all, such as realer and 
realist for more and most real. 
These tactics serve in general to 
obscure meanings rather than to 
make them clearer. The use of 
the term “long last” on every 
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page and irrespective of appro- 
priateness becomes monotonous. 


The personalist will appre- 
ciate his definition of the psyche 
as the active and unitary agent, 
the principle of life rather than 
of “behavior” or “conduct.” The 
common reader will appreciate 
his intelligent attack upon the 
sex hypothesis which has domi- 
nated the Freudian system to the 
exclusion of almost all other 
sources of explanation. His treat- 
ment of religion seems to us to 
come from an external and some- 
what shallow knowledge. How- 
ever, this book will be essential 
to the psychiatrist who is able to 
face the contradiction of his dog- 
matic and beloved hypotheses. 


The sub-title of Dr. Reik’s 
book Surprise and the Psycho- 
Analyst is: On the Conjecture 
and Comprehension of Uncon- 
scious Processes. The author 
takes for granted the usual psy- 
chological dogmas, and endeav- 
ors to locate the “lost senses’ as 
functioning in our unconscious 
minds. The effect which these 
have upon our mental processes, 
in his judgment, establishes the 
reality of telepathy as means of 
communication between uncon- 
scious minds through the lost 
senses. Dr. Reik is himself a 
practitioner and brings from his 
experience a multiplicity of illus- 
trations which will no doubt be 
conclusive evidence to those who 
are already convinced of his con- 
cepts. The whole field lies so 
much within the realm of pure 
conjecture and dogma that the 
wise reader will be cautious in 
accepting such illustrations as 
evidence of scientific fact. 


Very much that has been done 
in psychiatry has been based al- 
most exclusively on abnormal 
and pathological cases. Dr. Bur- 
row, himself a practitioner, sets 
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out to investigate not only ab- 
normal but normal psychical 
processes. Thus he believes he 
has uncovered the common de- 
nominator of behavior incentives 
for all groups. The title of the 
book, The Biology of Human 
Conflict, discloses something of 
his outlook. He also offers a 
technique to be followed in the 
recovery of balance by the neu- 
rotic. These disorders he holds 
arise partly from the artificiali- 
ties induced by what we term 
civilization which has led us 
away from a knowledge of our 
own subjective processes. Thus 
we accept as norms of action 
opinions laid down by society, 
which are frequently at war 
with our own biological natures 
and compliance with which yields 
the inner conflicts out of which 
various neuroses arise. Dr. Bur- 
row takes an independently criti- 
cal position toward the commonly 
accepted theories and believes 
the loss of authority in the com- 
mon mind on the part of the 
church has taken away from 
multitudes a former means of 
restoring the inner equilibrium. 
When men attempt by the use of 
drugs and alcohol to allay their 
tensions the relief is brief and 
disastrous. Thus he believes that 
the cure lies not primarily in the 
individual but in the social con- 
sciousness. The book is not easy 
reading but it is a serious and 
scientific attempt to reach the 
causes of much present disorder. 
Uncommon to most books on 
psychiatry the average reader 
will find of great benefit the 
glossary of terms which ends 
the volume. 


Henry Collins Brown in A 
Mind Mislaid gives us the inside 
history of one who was for a 
period confined in an insane asy- 
lum. Mr. Brown’s book however 
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shows no traces of insanity. In 
fact, he faces his experience 
with such a wealth of humor and 
understanding that it is difficult 
to imagine him as ever not in 
full possession of normal or 
superior mental functions. 

His insight into the causes and 
cure of psychopathic situations, 
his humorous narrative of his 
own experience, his anecdotes of 
his fellow-patients, and his de- 
scription of the new and humane 
methods of treatment now used 
form a most interesting story. 
His recovery of mental health 
and return to the ordinary pur- 
suits of life is not only interest- 
ing but instructive to the aver- 
age person who at one time or 
another, because of misfortune 
or illness, is tempted to fall into 
those complexes which make the 
individual less than his normal 
self. “It is the realistic story of 
what happened to a man’s mind 
—and what might happen,” but 
for the grace of God, ‘to 
yours.” 


The Betty Book by Stewart Ed- 
ward White is of a still different 
character from all these others. 
One picks it up with a prejudice, 
if one is prejudiced against spir- 
itualism, and one lays it down 
with wonder. The main part of 
the work, up to the appendix, 
has to do with the technique of 
personal use of the subconscious 
and contains much of signifi- 
cance and value. The author pre- 
fers to call these subconscious 
or spiritual influences “the In- 
visibles,” and to think of them 
as disembodied personalities. If 
one will discard this idea, and 
the author grants it may be dis- 
carded, one may call it spiritual 
force, divine energy, or God, and 
the book will provide the ordi- 
nary religious basis for belief in 
spiritual influences. So taken, it 
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becomes instructive and valuable. 

We confess ourselves at loss 
with the “physical manifesta- 
tions” described in the appendix. 
Their weakness is peculiar to all 
types of spiritism in that they 
fail in apprehending the mean- 
ing of the spiritual. In other 
words, they seem to carry an in- 
herent contradiction which is 
that spiritual reality must be 
substantiated physically. This is 
of course not a belief in the real- 
ity of the spiritual but is a thor- 
ough-going materialism. 

The author is however not of 
the ordinary run of spiritualists 
for he stresses things that are of 
importance and does not dash off 
into the disgusting credulities of 
fervid and unwarranted hypo- 
thesis which is characteristic of 
nearly every effort of this kind, 
so far as we have known them. 
His standpoint and outlook are 
unusual and will be convincing 
to many a mystic mind. 

Ret 


The World of Politics 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Thomas I. Cook. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Pp. xviii, 725. $5.00 
(trade edition) ; $4.00 (college edition). 

THE STORY OF DICTATORSHIP. By 
E. E. Kellett. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 231. $1.75. 

ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY. By S. de 
Madariaga. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By Gerhard Schacher. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
Pp. 224. $2.75. 

THE NEW CITY: A STORY OF THE 
FUTURE. By Nathan Fialko. Margent 
Press, New York. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


For the average college student 
of political philosophy there has 
long been need for a text suffi- 
ciently unsophisticated to be un- 
derstood by those who are only 
beginning the study. To provide 
such a textbook has been the aim 
of Professor Cook in the volume, 
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History of Political Philosophy 
from Plato to Burke. The author 
has succeeded admirably in this 
effort, having produced a book 
that is valuable for the college 
student and the layman as well. 
In days when men are being in- 
fluenced by political theories to 
the sources of which they are 
blind, it presents special values 
and interest, for here one has 
spread out before him the politi- 
cal scene from the Greeks to 
modern times. Such knowledge 
is not only necessary to the un- 
derstanding of past history, since 
it deals with the very sources of 
history, but it is even more im- 
portant in the light which it 
throws on present events. Begin- 
ning with the backgrounds of 
Greek political thought we have 
unfolded for us its development 
in Plato and Aristotle, in Roman 
and Medieval thought, the rise 
of the spirit of democracy with 
the Renaissance. Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin, the Monarcho- 
machs, the counter-Reformation, 
Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Voltaire — no signifi- 
cant man or movement is left out 
between Plato and Burke. 

One cannot but be sorry that 
the author did not go on to the 
presentation of the Utilitarians, 
and that discussing Locke and 
Hobbes he has paid practically 
no attention to Adam Smith, 
Mill, and Bentham. Perhaps to 
have done so would have ex- 
ceeded the page limits of a rea- 
sonable college volume. To those 
seeking a text it is invaluable; 
for others it forms a convenient 
and authoritative handbook. 

Mr. Kellett’s Story of Dictator- 
ship is certain to attract atten- 
tion at the present time because 
of his account of numerous dic- 
tatorships which have sprung up 
in the Western world and the 
analogy he draws between the 
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past and the present. He includes 
in his purview not only the Greek 
tyrants but certain Hebrew ab- 
solutists as well, and traces the 
rise and fall of autocracies 
through Roman, Sicilian, Italian, 
South American, and Napoleonic, 
until today. He shows how simi- 
lar have been the circumstances 
that gave them birth, how they 
have been fed by fear and public 
indifference, the climax of their 
power, and the reasons for their 
failure. 

The political prophet, or who- 
ever would essay that role, could 
profitably prepare himself by ac- 
quaintance with the lessons of 
history, and The Story of Dic- 
tatorship might well be the book 
that would start him on the study 
of the back-lying philosophies 
and economic conditions that are 
the sources of history quite as 
likely to work in the future as in 
the past. 

Madariaga’s Anarchy or Hier- 
archy is a small but a profound 
book on the philosophy of society 
and government. 

Philosophically he holds to the 
personalistic dictum that person- 
ality represents the supreme 
value and the person the supreme 
reality. He is distrustful of thor- 
oughgoing democracy as inade- 
quate to meet the needs of society 
and argues for a social order 
that shall be comprised of three 
classes: the people, the bour- 
geoisie, and thearistocracy. These 
correspond to the three classes 
defined by Leonardo da Vinci 
(whom he quotes) as: “Those 
who do not see; those who see 
when they are shown; and those 
who see by themselves.” 

By aristocracy he does not 
mean solely those of noble birth, 
but people of wealth, education, 
genius, and capacity for states- 
manship. His statement that the 
relatively higher level of genuine 
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human culture in New England 
is due to the existence of “a rela- 
tively steady and old peasantry” 

will bring a smile to whatever 
New Englander reads the book. 
For New England “peasantry” 
has commonly held to ideals of 
popular and higher education for 
the masses. Her danger now lies 
in the fact that she has educated 
her own people away from the 
working classes, and their places 
have been too often taken by 
foreign peoples of lesser educa- 
tional ideals. In no true sense 
has New England ever had a 
peasant class. Neither has she 
ever had a ruling aristocracy in 
Madariaga’s sense. The town- 
meeting has always been the 
political leveller and the safety 
valve against revolution. In fact, 
this break on the part of the 
author goes far toward discount- 
ing his rather dogmatic view of 
the perfect society. 

Nevertheless, leaving this in- 
cidental phase of his work aside, 
the book contains a wholesome 
philosophy and is altogether in 
the interest of real democracy. 
His insight into the forces which 
make and unmake society, which 
lend power or weakness to gov- 
ernment, his view of govern- 
mental sovereignty, is essentially 
sound and telling. This book 
should not only be read but care- 
fully studied by all intelligent 
people and particularly by those 
who have any hand in govern- 
ment. In America that means 
every voter. Senor Madariaga’s 
recent visit to America will add 
interest in this concise, well- 
written contribution to current 
problems. 

Everyone has heard of the 
Balkan states as the tinder-box 
of Europe; few are informed as 
to the exact reasons for this. To 
those who desire to be informed 
regarding the background of re- 
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cent startling events and the 
whole problem of European 
peace, Dr. Gerhard Schacher’s 
Central Europe and the Western 
World will bring just the definite 
information needed for a basic 
understanding of the situation. 
The book bears an illuminative 
introduction by Wickham Steed. 
The work was first published in 
Prague and is friendly toward 
the Central European powers. 
He details the history of the for- 
mation of the Little Entente and 
shows how the confederation 
arose and that it was more than 
a matter of mere political expe- 
diency and in no sense a hostile 
demonstration against any other 
powers. It is shown to have 
grown out of the economical exi- 
gencies brought about by the fall 
of the Hapsburgs and possessing 
therefore fundamental and per- 
manent cogency. 

If we are to have peace it is 
apparently necessary to find the 
true political, racial, and eco- 
nomic adjustment in Central 
Europe. If that adjustment can- 
not be peaceably accomplished, 
world war would seem to be in 
the offing. 

Everyone who seeks an intelli- 
gent understanding of a situa- 
tion which is at this very moment 
of such tremendous importance 
to all of us, should purchase and 
study carefully this book. 

Nathan Fialko in The New 
City, A Story of the Future, 
describes a state of regimented 
society as he conceives it under 
the future reign of Communism 
or Fascism. He extends the 
scheme to the most intimate re- 
lations of human life and tries to 
bring home to the reader the full 
meaning of the slavery implied 
in such a system. His message 
is an important one in days when 
democracy persists in the midst 
of peril. What few realize is 
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that invention, discovery, cre- 
ative genius in literature and 
art, progress in science, to say 
nothing of moral and spiritual 
advance become impossible un- 
der regimentation of any kind, 
from whatever source. This con- 
dition is already apparent in 
those states which have entered 
upon such a course, even for a 
short time. 

The author’s purpose is well 
set forth in his opening chal- 
lenge “To Politicians’: 

Do not say that you can 
measure human intelli- 
gence, for you do not know 
the Thing that you claim to 
be measuring. Do not at- 
tempt to divide the Earth 
into perfect squares, for 
you cannot draw a straight 
line upon its surface. 

Let no man say: “I am 
the source of all power; I 
am directing the human 
masses towards a goal; I 
am commanding the desti- 
nies of mankind!” For, may 
it not equally be said: 
“There is a goal,” or “There 
is no goal’? 

There are innumerable 
sources of power, and there 
are innumerable wheels of 
human relations. The illu- 
sions of the ancient princes 
have been shadowed with 
bitter disappointments; 
those illusions are dead; and 
they shall not come to life 
from the empty symbols and 
bloody memories. 

Let no one say that he is 
mightier than the enemy, or 
that he is stronger than his 
neighbor; for the power 
which he wields, in a strug- 
gle with man, is a two- 
edged power and is mutu- 
ally destructive. 

Let no one rejoice in a 
victory achieved, or think 
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that he has acquired some- 
thing that will add to his 
fame and will augment his 
well-being. The — silenced 
victim strikes back! ; 
Death has already invaded 
the body of the vainglorious 
hero of Success, and is send- 
ing its messages through 
his veins, and lymph, and 
nerves. 

The work is translated from 

the Russian. R.T.F. 


FRENCH INTROSPECTIVES FROM 
MONTAIGNE TO ANDRE GIDE. By 
P. Mansell Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xii, 115. $1.90. 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. Compiled and 
edited by Sir Paul Harvey. Second 
Edition. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. viii, 912. $5.00. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN LITERA- 
TURE. By H. J. Rose. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. Pp. ix, 557. 

$6.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF CORRECT THINK- 
ING. By C. H. Patterson. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York. Pp. xiv, 
321. $2.50. 

PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS OR A 
FRAGMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Soren Kierkegaard, Princeton Univers- 
ity Press, New York. Translated from 
the Danish with introduction and notes 
by David F. Swenson. Pp. xxx, 105. 
$2.00. 

WHAT PLATO THINKS. By Gustav 
Mueller. The Open Court Publishing 
Co., La Salle, Illinois. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

A GUIDE TO AESTHETICS. By Aram 
Torossian. Stanford University Press, 
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French Introspectives by P. 
Mansell Jones, is an interesting 
study of the introspective spirit 
in French literature from Mon- 
taigne, who took to confessional 
essay writing “to tame the chi- 
meras of his mind,” to André 
Gide. 

The superiority of Montaigne’s 
introspection the author holds to 
be due to Montaigne’s knowledge 
of other men which gave him a 
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better understanding of himself, 
and because of his self-portrai- 
ture, unlike the half-atrophied 
self-consciousness of Amiel, was 
the appraisal of self in adventur- 
ous or apprehensive movement. 

Maine de Biran’s Journal In- 
time is chosen to represent the 
inner life of a philosopher. The 
author traces de Biran’s develop- 
ment to an origin in Condillac 
which indeed might have been 
carried with equal or greater 
correctness to an origin in Des- 
cartes’ Cogito ergo sum, for de 
Biran was an early Personalist 
who discovered the proof of the 
ego in the inner conviction of 
volition. 

“Thrown back on the ego 
Maine de Biran is now un- 
able to find in himself a 
support against the insta- 
bilities of his life. From 
now on he seeks God, the 
Christian God, impelled not 
by dialectical argument but 
by a need of the soul” (45- 
46). 

The substance of this is set 
forth succinctly in de Biran’s 
telling phrase “One must seek 
one’s fulcrum in another world.” 

Of course, the supreme French 
introspective is taken to be Amiel 
who is considered under the 
chapter heading, “The Failure 
of Amiel.” This failure is well 
accounted for by a quotation 
from M. Ramon Fernandez in 
his book, Messages (p. 112): 

“We cannot start from the 
self for the good reason that 
we do not know what it is. 
Christian monadism cannot 
be more than a mirage in 
the present state of our 
knowledge. It is not beside 
the point to note here that 
the autobiographies which 
deserve the name suggest a 
conception of the self which 
approximates the latter to 
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non-being rather than to be- 
ing: the more their analyses 
are minute and true, the 
less they succeed in seizing 
a real unity. Whether it 
concerns Amiel’s evanouis- 
sements or the effacements 
sublimes of Constant, or the 
intermittences of Proust, it 
seems that as soon as a 
great mind tries to seize the 
self immediately instead of 
projecting its elements and 
unifying them in a work or 
in an action,-he exhausts 
himself in the pursuit of a 
phantom through the snares 
which it puts in his path” 
(pp. 838, 84). 

To this opinion we would add 
the clue given by Professor Jones 
in his estimate of Montaigne. The 
reason the introspective cannot 
find himself is because he looks 
for some substance rather than 
for an activity. For, like the 
present-day atom of the physi- 
cist, all that we have are activi- 
ties and out of these we must 
spinour interpretations of reality. 

Altogether a delightful and 
discriminating book. R.T.F. 

Those who welcomed the first 
edition of The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature a few years 
ago will not need to be told why it 
has proved to be indispensable, 
for they have used it constantly 
both for profit and pleasure. Its 
announced purpose, to provide 
“a useful companion to ordinary 
everyday readers of English lit- 
erature,’ has been abundantly 
fulfilled. In fact, it stands first 
in the list of general reference 
works provided by a recent well- 
known historian of English lit- 
erature. Arranged in one alpha- 
betical order, it yet included two 
elements: (1) a list of English 
and American authors, with a 
selection of facts bearing upon 
the literary activity of each, (2) 
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a list of all literary works of any 
importance, with an accurate in- 
dication of the nature and con- 
tent of each and, in the case of 
the major works of fiction— 
whether poetry, prose, or drama 
—a brief but surprizingly ade- 
quate sketch of the plot. In 
addition to these two main 
elements, much miscellaneous 
information was included on 
such matters as mythological 
names, foreign authors and their 
works, literary societies, impor- 
tant historical events, household 
Sayings, pseudonyms, and the 
characters of well-known works 
of fiction. In short, it was a sort 
of encyclopedia for the English 
reader. 

It was recognized at the out- 
set that, in such a work of com- 
pilation and selection, the line 
drawn by the compiler would not 
be the line drawn by any of his 
readers. There would be disap- 
pointment at the omissions and 
the too brief comments on some 
items that were included. Fur- 
thermore, the inclusion of cer- 
tain selected place-names and 
foreign authors would tend to 
make of the work a “distorted 
mirror.” These defects were 
frankly acknowledged by the 
compiler as the inevitable result 
of personal judgment, however 
much that judgment might be 
aided, as it was, by numerous 
contributors. 

The second edition testifies to 
the success of the work and to 
the desire to rectify, where pos- 
sible, the errors of the first. The 
preface to this edition states that 
“a general revision has been 
made and new entries have been 
added where these were felt to 
be necessary.” The improve- 
ments implied will no doubt be 
perceptible to those who com- 
plained of certain defects in the 
first edition. But, at the risk of 
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seeming ungracious, it may 
serve to point out some defects 
that still mar so nearly perfect a 
work. Faulty proof-reading has, 
for example, spoiled one sentence 
inthe entry on “Common Prayer, 
The Book of.’ The entry under 
“Thoreau” has the curious sum- 
mation “He was a friend of 
Emerson (q. v.) and an ascetic, 
a revolutionary, and something 
of a wild man.” Under “Meister- 
singer” the term “avocations’”’ is 
used for “vocations.” In turn- 
ing to “Phi Beta Kappa” we get 
the impression that this society 
is simply a college fraternity, 
Since there is no mention of 
scholarship as its chief aim or of 
the long-since abandoned secrecy 
of the organization. Among the 
omissions one may notice the 
neglect to mention the Earl of 
Oxford, about which the student 
of Shakespearean problems 
might complain. There is no men- 
tion of Amy Lowell, or Stephen 
Phillips, or George Henry Boker, 
or the last author’s deservedly 
important play of Paolo and 
Francesca, though there is a ref- 
erence to Phillips’ play on the 
same subject under the entry 
“Paolo and Francesca.” Though 
the anti-slavery agitator John 
Brown is included, the more im- 
portant Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison are left 
out. The American poet Robin- 
son Jeffers is omitted, though 
space is given to Hemingway, 
Robert Frost, and even Elinor 
Glyn. Though many entries on 
verse are found, one searches in 
vain for “pantoum’’ and “tanka.” 
Some of these defects are per- 
haps to be expected; others are 
not excusable. It might also be 
suggested that, if the British 
Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy is used for British authors, 
as the preface indicates, it might 
have been well to recognize the 
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similarly authoritative Diction- 
ary of American Biography, 
most of the volumes of which 
must have been accessible at the 
time of compilation. 

After all, however, these flaws 
are mere surface scratches. The 
work is remarkable for its com- 
parative completeness, for its 
inclusion under a certain item 
of just the facts one wishes to 
know, and for the almost un- 
canny accuracy of estimate in a 
very brief space (e. g., see under 
the entries for Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Bret Harte). 
The present edition, moreover, 
is made more useful by the addi- 
tion of the appendices, which in- 
clude articles on the censorship 
of the press and drama and on 
copyright, in addition to a per- 
petual calendar. The format is 
all that could be desired of a 
reference work, though the per- 
sistent lover of its contents may 
complain that it is too bulky for 
the pocket and too heavy to hold 
in bed. Louis Wann 


A Handbook of Latin Litera- 
ture is a companion volume to 
Professor Rose’s previous Hand- 
book to Greek Literature. Valu- 
able as it is for handbook pur- 
poses and easy reference it will 
be something more than that to 
the average scholar not engaged 
in the special field of Latin liter- 
ature. It contains valuable chap- 
ters on the background and the 
beginnings and shows the influ- 
ences that inspired and made 
polite letters in Italy. There are 
special comments on the great 
literary leaders such as Lucre- 
tius, Cicero, Virgil, Livy and 
Ovid, while no individual writer 
of any account seems to be 
missed in the shorter descrip- 
tions. Toward the end there are 
additional valuable chapters on 
“Philosophy, Science and Schol- 
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arship” and on “Christians and 
Pagans.” 

The work fills a distinct need, 
is well-indexed and arranged, 
and will prove a worthy addition 
to the working library of the 
student and the scholar. 

Retake 


Planned as a text-book for the 
elementary course in logic, and 
seeking to “present logical prin- 
ciples so that these may be re- 
garded as instruments for the 
solution of all kinds of prob- 
lems,” Principles of Correct 
Thinking seems to be admirably 
adapted to its purpose. In addi- 
tion to many of the usual fea- 
tures of logic text-books Part I 
is devoted to a discussion of the 
scientific imagination, and Part 
IV presents typical examples of 
reasoning from the sciences, bio- 
logical, physical and social, and 
from the fields of history, ethics 
and law. These examples will be 
sufficient to commend the book 
to teachers seeking illustrative 
material on scientific methods. 
Part II covers the field of tradi- 
tional deductive logic, and Part 
III inductive procedures and 
methods of verification. The lat- 
ter section is devoted largely to 
illustrations of Mill’s experi- 
mental methods. 

A slight inconsistency may be 
pointed out in the plan of organi- 
zation of the material in Part I 
where the traditional discussion 
of terms and their uses, and defi- 
nition and division, is placed un- 
der “scientific imagination.” 

Kach chapter is provided with 
adequate and relevant questions 
and exercises. 


Professor Swenson, in trans- 
lating for English readers Philo- 
sophical Fragments or A Frag- 
ment of Philosophy, has rendered 
a valuable service not only to the - 
Philosophy of Religion, but to 
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literature. Abounding in para- 
dox, in play of imagination, in 
concise logical distinctions, the 
result is a unique interpretation 
of Christianity against a Pla- 
tonic background. At the outset 
the Socratic question—How far 
does the truth admit of being 
learned, is posed. The Socratic 
position that Truth is latent in 
the human soul is rejected. The 
seeker must be destitute of the 
Truth, or in error, and must dis- 
cover the error for himself. As 
over against the Platonic doc- 
trine of recollection he posits the 
doctrine of The Moment. The 
acquisition of knowledge is 
throughout paralleled with the 
religious experience of conver- 
sion, repentance, new birth. God 
as teacher loves the learner and 
seeks to win him, and does so by 
becoming a servant. God is the 
Unknown, the absolutely differ- 
ent, and since he is entirely un- 
like us, any knowledge of him 
must come from God himself. 

The disciple who was a con- 
temporary of Christ as compared 
with the disciple of today is in 
no better condition to receive the 
revelation. Since the teacher is 
known only when he gives the 
conditions, faith is not temporal 
but eternal. If it comes from God 
Himself we have it at first hand, 
and he who does not have it is 
not a disciple. The key to the 
whole piece may be found in the 
following quotation from the last 
page; 

It is well known that 
Christianity is the only his- 
torical phenomenon which 
in spite of the historical, 
nay precisely by means of 
the historical, has offered 
itself to the individual as a 
point of departure for his 
eternal consciousness, has 
assumed to interest him in 
another sense than the 
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merely historical, has pro- 
posed to base his eternal 
happiness on his relation- 
ship on something histori- 
cal. No system of philosophy, 
addressing itself only to 
thought, no mythology, ad- 
dressing itself solely to the 
imagination, no historical 
knowledge, addressing itself 
to the memory, has ever had 
this idea (p. 92). 


Any attempt, such as has been 
made in What Plato Thinks, to 
compress the Platonic philosophy 
within the bounds of 128 pages 
may be admired for its temerity, 
even if not extremely successful. 
It is Platonic philosophy minus 
Platonic art; Platonic content 
without Platonic form, and hence 
is extremely difficult for the 
reader not already completely at 
home in the Platonic tradition. 

Platonic love is taken to be the 
key to the Platonic philosophy 
as the love of Wisdom. Philoso- 
phy therefore involves the meet- 
ings of minds. For Socrates to 
love wisdom is to become human. 
“Know thyself” is the heart of 
the Socratic ethics. The Platonic 
Idealism is born from the pangs 
resulting from Socrates’ fate, 
and was a flight to absolute val- 
ues. The Platonic doctrine of 
the soul grew from five separate 
roots and resulted in the view 
that God like the soul is invisible, 
and that the soul is immortal. 
The term “golden mean” is used 
to characterize the direction of 
Platonic ethics which is the uni- 
fication of the virtues in the 
principle of “nothing too much.” 

Under the discussion of Pla- 
tonic aesthetics, Eros is shown 
to be the love of the artist shap- 
ing his world. The following 
quotation sums up the matter: 

Pure aesthetic delight is 
a subjective acknowledge- 
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ment of an absolute value, 
the value of the self-evident 
and indubitable presence of 
being, real and_ sufficient 
and universal in itself. 
True art is not separated 
from life, for the content of 
art is the whole sphere of 
human actions in the sym- 
bols of imitation. 


Dialectical Idealism was de- 
veloped in the middle dialogues, 
by working out the logical con- 
cept of non-being. The denial of 
non-being by making use of 
what it denies contradicts itself. 
The center of life is the philo- 
sophical personality, the self- 
criticizing, and self-limiting dia- 
lectic of life and reason, the 
movement in all culture life and 
art, “from being to non-being.”’ 
“The dialectic of being is the 
ratio essendi for the philosophi- 
cal dialogue of life, and the 
philosophical dialogue is the 
ratio cognoscendi for the dialect 
of being.” 

The last chapter discusses 
Plato and the Gods and leads to 
the following conclusion “With- 
out Plato and Neo-Platonism no 
Christ and No Christianity 
would have developed.” 

L.S. 


This book should be entitled 
The Intelligent Student’s Guide 
to Aesthetics, for although it is 
addressed primarily to the be- 
ginner, yet the young student 
may well be frightened off the 
ground by the very magnitude 
of its scope. If, however, the 
beginner can struggle through 
the first six chapters he will find 
himself admirably and interest- 
ingly conducted to the Pisgah 
Sight from whence he may view 
in perspective the whole field of 
aesthetics. What is particularly 
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and highly commendable in this 
work is the width of the survey, 
not only of the visual and static 
arts of architecture, sculpture 
and painting, and the applied 
arts and crafts, but the adequate 
inclusion of the auditory and 
temporal arts of music and liter- 
ature and of the partially audi- 
tory arts of drama, opera, pag- 
eant, ballet and talking picture, 
and the temporal, but not audi- 
tory, arts of dancing, motion- 
picture and pantomime. 


The book does not attempt to 
deal with the philosophy of art 
but it concludes with an admira- 
ble bibliography for further study 
and reading. Mr. Torossian shows 
that what is primarily true of 
every work of art “from a chair to 
a symphony” is the expression of 
the creative experience of life, 
experience that is based on the 
functional, the formal and the 
expressive. He then turns to 
what is cogent to art itself as 
distinct from the work of art 
which leads to a study of the 
scope, the meaning, and the limi- 
tation of the arts. “For although 
the arts are fundamentally alike 
as expressive language of human 
values, they are also different in 
the manner of expressing those 
values (164).” If, at times, this 
“Guide” seems so comprehensive 
that one cannot see the woods 
for the trees, yet regarded in its 
right perspective it is a closely 
integrated survey of what falls 
within aesthetic experience. The 
book should prove a usable text 
when administered with discre- 
tion, for if the pabulum is too 
condensed for the young student 
easily to assimilate, it needs but 
a little thinning and rolling out 
to make it easily digestible, the 
good stuff is there although con- 
centrated. Geraldine Carr 
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An Open Letter to College Teachers: Payne and Spieth. The Struggle for the Pacific: Bienstock. 


Aftermath: A Supplement to the Golden Bough: Frazer. Authority and the Individual: Harvard 
Tercentenary Symposium. 
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Educational Skulduggery by The Editor calls our attention to 
a practical and universal problem in American education. It amounts 
to an indictment of professional educational leadership today and 
pleads for reinstatement of a broad educational foundation. 


It is a regret to announce that The Relativity of Metaphysics 
concludes the scholarly and penetrating articles by the Late F. C. S. 
Schiller. Dr. Schiller’s pen is still needed to counteract certain 
tendencies promising to capture present-day philosophy. 


W. H. Werkmeister is professor of philosophy at the University 
of Nebraska. In Scientific Method and the Presuppositions of Ex- 
periment he accepts Professor Brightman’s invitation in the last 
Personalist to examine further The Presuppositions of Experiment. 


The University of Nebraska is represented a second time in this 
issue of the Personalist by Charles H. Patterson in The Validity of 
Moral and Religious Judgments. The discussion signifies that the 
means and criteria of moral and religious judgments are as intel- 
ligent as those used by science. 


A Metaphysic of Music will be welcomed by philosophers and 
music lovers alike. Kate Gordon is professor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and for a considerable time has applied 
the presuppositions of this article among her students. 


Logical Certainty is a challenge to those who accept the wide- 
spread doctrine that certainty is always impossible. Professor Homer 
H. Dubs has taught philosophy at the University of Minnesota and 
elsewhere and is now at the Library of Congress translating ancient 
Chinese history. : 


Louis Wann heads the Department of English Language and 
Literature at the University of Southern California. Robinson 
Jeffers—Counterpart of Walt Whitman is abundantly illustrated 


with quotations and will carry the reader’s interest through to the 
end. 


